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Scovill & Nutone 
are out to save 
your wife. 




...the Originators 


Your wife puts m a long hard day keeping up with 
her family’s needs. What she needs is help 

That's why Scovill and its Nutone division developed 
a houseful of new work-saving ideas. 

Like ventilators that bring her a breath of fresh 
air and help keep her kitchen clean. 

An Intercom System that lets her answer the front door 
from any room. Or keep an ear in the baby's room 
without running up and down the stairs 

Our built-in food preparation center gives her a 
helping hand with the meals . and. with our built-in 
Stereo system, she can enjoy room-io-room music 
(FM, AM, tapes or records) without giving up 
an inch of floor space 

And when it comes to giving her peace of mmd 
day and night, our new built-in alarm system is like a 
watchdog that never sleeps. 

You can see why Scovill is today’s vital new force in 
the growing home building industry (a $22 billion 
market). 

For a company on the move with original product 
ideas, get to know Scovill— a company that's paid 
continuous dividends for 1 1 2 years. 

Write Scovill. Walerbury. Conn. 


Scovill Product Groups : Hamilton Beach electric housewares . Nutone built- ms ana electronics. Lightcraft lighting fixtures : Gripper 
and Nylaire apparel fasteners . Clinton notions and Dritz sewing aids Schrader tire valves and automation systems brass, copper and alu- 
minum mill products ; cosmetic containers . automotive products . custom parts and assemblies . aerosol products metal stationery supplies. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Journalism has been defined as "a 
true report,” an ideal more often as- 
pired to than attained. One of the more 
accomplished practitioners of this 
demanding craft is Edwin Shrake. 
known as Bud to his friends. You may 
recall the story he did last spring (SI. 
May 8) on Muhammad All's refusal 
to be inducted into the armed forces. 
Because of the emotional factors in- 
volved it was a ditlicult one lu do. but 
Shrake's article was a superior example 
of clear and factual reporting. In oth- 



BUO SHpaKC, deromanticizci* 


er words, a true report. In other words, 
journalism. 

Shrake is a writer of fiction as well 
as a reporter, and an excerpt from his 
second hook, a historical novel called 
Blessed McGill, which is being pub- 
lished next month, begins on page 60. 
Shrake's story of a buffalo hunt con- 
ducted by a tribe of Indians and one 
white frontiersman (the McGill of the 
title) has such validity and immediacy 
that you know at once, on reading it, 
that this must have been the way it 
was when the buffalo roamed the plains 
and the Indians went out to kill them 
for food and clothing and whatever 
else they could salvage from the mas- 
sive carcasses. Shrake knows the coun- 
try where the hunt takes place— the 
Texas panhandle- and he knows the 


people. He put the overworked tradi- 
lions and stereotypes of the Plains In- 
dian out of his mind; he revisited the 
land and he read and reread old di- 
aries and journals and trail reports, 
and he found out for himself how things 
looked and sounded and smelled back 
then. He deromanticized the myth 
and then re-created the era, affection- 
ately and honestly. As you read the 
result of his labors, you cannot help 
but feel that this. too. is a true report. 

If Shrake has deromanticized an 
area of myth, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany has romanticized an area that 
used to be considered nothing but cold, 
hard business. Bob Ottum's lively ac- 
count of Ford’s activities in auto rac- 
ing {page 28) and Jim Drake's opulent 
cavalcade of photographs {page 3J) 
reveal a company-wide feeling for cars 
that goes beyond costs and sales and 
profits. Certainly. Ford's basic reason 
for entering the unpredictable arena 
of racing is publicity, and. of course, 
increa.sed sales and prohis as a result 
of racing arc ends devoutly to be w ished 
by the brass at River Rouge. But even 
so, Ford is gambling every time it races, 
putting its name and its reputation 
right on the line. It i.s a sporting gam- 
ble and. really, a romantic story, and 
we think Otium and Drake have done 
a first-rate job of presenting it. 

This is our Special Holiday Issue- 
one reason why plums like the stories 
mentioned above arc included. Our 
next issue, January 8. will be on the 
ncw.sstartds January 3, so we lake this 
opportunity to wish all of you not only 
a very Merry Christmas but a New 
Year of peace, happiness, prosperity 
and all good w ishes come true. 
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SPOMn iLLLisTKATto M published 
weekly, except one issue «i year 
end. by Time Inc., 540 N. Michi> 
Itan Av«., Chicago, 111. 6061 1; prin* 
cipalofRoe Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. lOOIO; lames A. Linen. 
President: D W. Brumbaugh. 
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at Chicago. III. and at additional 
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second-class mail by the Post Office 
Department, Ottawa, Canada and 
for payment of postage in cash. 
Continental U.S. subscriptions 58 
a year: Alaska, Canada, Hawaii. 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands SIO a 
year, military personnel anywhere 
in the world t6 a year; all others 
514 a year. 
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Next issue 

THE PRO PLA YOFFS pick Ihc 
cltatnps lo nteet the champs in 
the Super Bowl. Tex Maulc 
covers the NFL, F.dwin Shrake 
reports on the A FL and Ihc best 
plays arc reproduced in color. 


SNOOPY, the world-famous 
golf pro, flics his doghouse jet 
to the Crosby where he finds 
Pebble Beach has all kinds of 
surprises in store, whether the 
golfer be a Palmer or a beagle. 

HEROUAC THE HALFBACK M 
revealed for the first time in 
a memoir by the leader of the 
Beat Generation, who describes 
his playing days on sandlois 
and ona Columbia scholarship. 


-KMISSUIN IS milCIXY I'gOIIIBtTlD. 



Most of the limousine comes witli tlie convertible. The most desirable luxury 

features of the Cadillac Fleetwood 75 Limousine can be found in the DcVille Convertible. Like all 
Cadillacs, they share tlie all-new 472 V-8— biggest, smoothest engine ever put into a production car. 
They also share a host of Cadillac refinements, such as concealed wind- 
shield wipers and rich, tasteful interior appoitntments. Your autiiorizcd 
Cadillac dealer will be more titan happy to point out a number of otlters. 




Blcgancc hi aciion...\viih ihc grcaicsi "inside story" in fine car history 
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SCORECARD 


POOR GAMESMANSHIP 

The new oulburst by Harr\ I duards, 
the assistant prnfess^r of siKioh’gy at 
San Jose Slate who is leading the move- 
ment for a proposed Negro boycott «)f 
the 1968 Olympic Ciames, succeeded in 
Its objective of making headlines last 
week. Whatever the merits of his widely 
varied charges of discrimination, it is 
deplorable that sport should become a 
political battleground in this way. 

The latest of Mr. Edwards’ demands 
is the resignation of International Olym- 
pic (.'ommiltec Chairman .Avery Bnind- 
age, whom the professor secs as "a de- 
vout anti-Semitic and anti-Negro person- 
ality." Urundagc has been sniped at from 
a variety of platforms for 35 years; lid- 
wards may be a tough baby, but he has 
hooked into another. 

SUBMERGED IN HISTORY 

I reneh Minister of Culture Aridri Mai- 
raiix has proposed, in the interest of 
art. that membersof the Paris City C oun- 
cil don wet suits, strap scub-.\ tanks on 



their backs and plunge into the Seine 
Kiver. 

Mairaux wants the city fathers to go 
skin diving for the stone figures of the 
"kings of Judah" which once adorned 
the facade of Notre Dame Cathedral. 
The statues, which really were not kings 


of Judah at all but likenesses of the kings 
of I mncc. were beheaded and ilumped 
into the river by revtilutionaries in 17X9. 

"We know wlicre the statues were 
thrown in." Malraux told the I rench 
National .XssembK . Seine River authori- 
ties. however, have reason to question 
Malraux's conienlion. They sent a skin- 
diving party down in 1950 and found 
nothing resembling medieval statues. 

MARCHING IN 

There probably has never been a sports 
franchise that received a bigger i>r more 
proliiable reception than the New Or- 
leans Saints, the new entry in the Nation- 
al f ootball League. The club finished 
its home season with an average atten- 
dance of 75.463, which made it the sec- 
ond biggest ailraciitm in the league. 
New Orleans rooters have been exiilo- 
sively noisy to the dismay of referees 
and visiting players- the game against 
Dallas was delayed 10 minutes, as Al 
flirt, one of the team’s ow ners. trumpet- 
ed up those sweet sounds of enthusiasm 
and officials called for quiet. 

Anoiher siuiisttc of ItKal exuberance 
IS that Saints fans have bought 75.00f) 
pennants, which is twice the number 
sold in any other N I I stadium this year. 
The flumble Oil cximpany. which gives 
away Saints emblems, has had more 
than 30.(KK) requests for Ihem. 

lo luiuse Its wuiiderkiiul. the city lias 
just announced il will build a S46 4 mil- 
lion domed stadium that will seat XO.(KX) 
football fans iflousion’s Astrodome 
cost S31.6 million and accommodates 
only 52.000). Meanwhile, the club’s 
present landlord. lulaiic I'niversily. is 
reaping big-league profits from the rent 
of the Sugar Bowl and the concessions. 
Its gross from the Saints home games 
was more than S425,IKX), S\ho vays pro 
football hurls colleges? 

A LOT OF GAS 

The Committee for the Winter Oly mpics 
issued a comprehensive six-page bul- 
letin on the Olympic flame, explaining 


how It would be "lit by mirrors from the 
sun of Olympia" and then transptirted 
from Lireece to (ircnoble via an Air 
I raiice Bi*cing 707. A particularly de- 
tailed passage of the release deals with 
special equipment some of it designed 
just for the occasion— to preserve the 
llame It will he transferred to a miners' 
lamp for the airplane trip from Athens 
and. we are told, "the flame will burn 
m identical lamps in the vehicles of the 
escorting convoy in case the main torch 
should go out. Wax tapers will be used 
to transfer the I lame from the miners’ 
lamps to torches. . . . from one relay 
to another, the flame will be carried by 
means of metal torches working on pro- 
pane gas. . . . riicse torches weigh about 

1 kilogramme 750 if one counts the gas 
refill which weighs about 250 grammes. 
... I rns will be used as rcccptU'-lcs 
for the flame al each halting-place. They 
will also be kept alight by means of X 
thirteen kilogramme bottles of propane 
gas. . . - The urn in the Opening Stadi- 
um . . - will be placed at the top of a 
tower 25 metres high. The flame will be 

2 metres 50 high. It will be necessary to 
install rc-servoirs with a capacity of from 
I T. 750 to 3 T. 500 to feed the urns in 
(irenohic and in the Dauphinc resorts. 
I'he total anticipated consumption is 35 
T- of propane." 

Word came from Olympia last week 
that the torch had been lit, but not by the 
sun. The ceremony was held indoors, 
and we suppose they used a match. 

(NORTH) POLE POSITION 

for the benefit of those not on his 
Christmas mailing list, this is to report 
that Andy (iranatclli’s yulciidc card 
shows his controversial turbine racing 
car. fesiooned. naturally, with STP 
decals and being driven by. naturally, 
old Santa. But was that enough for 
Indy impresario Andy? Not nearly. 
I'he message says. "Best wliooshes for 
the holidays." 

THE MAKING OF A CHAMPION? 

The National Ciillcgiale Athletic Asso- 
ciation has been quietly assessing the 
possibility of holding a series of postsea- 
son playoffs to determine a national 
collegiate football champion. The matter 
will be discussed in detail during the 
NCAA convention in New York next 
month and, although a number of tech- 
nicalities would preclude playoffs before 
the 1 969 season, support for a champion- 




ship tournament is gathering. In the 
past college presidents have tended to 
oppose any such playoff for a variety of 
scholastic and policy reasons, but many 
of their objections may be answerable 
—and the huge television fees might be 
hard to turn down. 

The plan being discussed at present 
would call for the champions of five 
major conferences — the Big Ten. Big 
Eight. Southeastern, Southwe-sl and 
AAWU— and three at-large teams to 
compete for the title. Four games would 
be played on the first Saturday in I>e- 
cember. The semifinals would be held 
on the third Saturday in [>cccmbcr. and 
the final on New Year’s Day. The cham- 
pionship game would be moved around 
the country, perhaps being played first 
in the Rose Bowl, then the Orange Bowl, 
etc. Ideally, from the NCAA standpoint, 
the early games might replace some of 
the lesser bowl games. Nothing, how- 
ever. would prevent there being bowl 
games on New Year's Day, nor is there 
any suggestion that the NCAA would be 
against bowl games in competition with 
its championship game, just as any bowl 
game has competition on New Year’s 
Day now. 

Already there are rumblingsfrom some 
Midwest faculty advisers opposing any 
playoff system, but this idea deserves 
much more thought than any such per- 
emptory objections indicate. The NCAA 
is to be commended for studying the 
matter. There arc NCAA championships 
in almost all other sports. Difficult as 
the problem is. it is time to see if there 
is not some way football could have a 
champion, too. 

THE HEIGHT OF LUXURY 

Some seasons it doesn'i even pay to suit 
up, or so it must have seemed to the 
defending-champion Chicago Black 
Hawks when they were wobbling in fifth 
place recently. They couldn’t even get 
their publicity gimmicks to work. Last 
summer Owner Bill Wiriz got a bright- 
red idea. He decided to import two 1946 
London buses, at a cost of S7.0(X). to 
shuttle hockey fans to the stadium from 
the Bismarck Hotel, which he also owns 
and where he dishes up pregame din- 
ners. The buses were delivered to a Chi- 
cago dock and transferred to a nearby 
garage for refurbishing and a scarlet 
paint job, which cost an additional 
$5,000. But when they were ready for 
service it was discovered that they were 
coniinufd 


Good oK whiskey... 
Good ol' Squirt... 
are what's happening 
now in the 

MINI-SQUIRT 



Tis the season ! A jigger of 
whiskey over ice and topped 
with the sweet-tart taste of 
Squirt (a real sweet-tart of a 
mixer!) Result; a holiday ball. 

The Mini-Squirt swings with 
gin or vodka, too. But then, 
that's the Mini-Squirt for you, 
Always making spirits bright. 


<961. Trt« SaukI Co<n«tAv 




SCORECARD continued 


Take a soldier 
home for 
the holidays. 
He’ll bring the 
Irish Mist.' 



Set a mcml-'crof the ISth century 
Irish Rejiiment \in your h<’liday 
table. He's filled with Iri^h Mist — 
Ireland’s Leacndary Liqueur.*' 

His 23 ounces are enough to make 
you a legend in your own time. 

This soldier will be around a 
longtime-Evcnif-^^he Irish Mist 
isn’t. Sldinte. ^ 


IRISH MIST 

I.ECENDARY hi'*** 


too high (14' 7") to fit underneath the 
14' \iaducts leading into downtown 
Chicago. The Hawks' puhlicits man. 
Hon Murphy, was sent out with a Uuig 
pole to measure all possible routes intti 
the cit>. and he linally found oi e the 
buses could use via Cars. Ind. The 
buses are nt>w operating and are a suc- 
cess. Well, almost. .-Ns W'lri/ says. “We 
never IsKik into eonsideialiiui llie faet 
that the exits are on the left side. W'e 
have to discharge our fans into the mid- 
dle of the W'arren Avenue trallic." 

OCCUPATIONAL HAZARD 

To cope with Mexico City's high al- 
titude, Olympic teams will bring along 
numerous doctors, but Britain's yachts- 
men who will, of ct'urse. compete at 
sea level -have requested a physician 
all their own. They say they have a recur- 
ring problem seasickness. 

POINTLESS 

The Arizona ..kihlclic Ci>nimissit>n has 
decided to announce point scores at 
lights after each round "to cireumvctit 
collusion among judges who .ilways 
seem to come out ainmst even, " And to 
give ollicials enough lime to collect and 
animunce the verdict, the iradiiional 
mmiile-long timc-oul between rounds 
has been extended lo a minute and a 
half. 

The commission should have changed 
its judges instead of the rules. The man 
in good condition will be penalized, 
and local lighters who become accus- 
tomed to the longer rest will be afTccled 
adversely when hexing out of stalc. 

•Asidc from that, judges as weak as 
those with which .Arizona seems to be 
alllicled einild easily he influenced by- 
booing if highly partisan fans should 
disagree with their scoring. An addilional 
consideration; in a lO-round bout the 
boxer who wins the lirst six rounds will 
be interested solely in hievcling away 
from a possible knockout in the re- 
maining four, l orgel it, Arizona. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jtmmie tThe <ireck ) Snyder, giving his 
line on the Rose Bowl: "O. J. Simpson 
is even money to score more points than 
the Indiana team." 

• Hank Slram. Kansas City coach, to 

New York Jets ollicials after a pregame 
inspection of the turf in Shea Stadium: 
"How much money did you make out 
of the rodeo here?" *hd 



The sooner you put C^ontac'’* to 
work on your cold, the fewer 
sniffles you'll .sniff. The fewer 
sneezes you ‘11 sneeze. The less 
stuffy your poor nose will get. 

So why put off feeling good ? 

Over liOO “tiny time pills” in 
each Contaccapsule can help you 
feel better every minute of every 
day of every cold you catch. 

If I his makes sen.se, make haste 
to your pharmacy. 

(^ontac. The sooner the better. 

Menley & James I.aboratories, 
Philadelphia. 

• Coed Housakatping • 


eo PROOF. MEuBve’S. INC.. MAUffORO. con.v 
SOLE IMPORIER.li S a. 
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DUi . . . yudr diiei ycai, 

PURE Firebird^ gasoUne powers more 
winners than any other brand in the 
world. About 4 out of 5, as a matter 
tact. PURE is the Number-Or\e supplier 
racing gasoline in the world. First 
in wins, first in records, and first in 
racing experience. 

Put this winning tradition of 
power to work in your car, with 
PURE Firebird Super, from the Number- 
One name in racing. 


0 / uni » n 


Pure on Division 




Sports Illustrated 
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THE YEAR OF THE RAM 


H ended, as predicted, on a triumphant note. Dominating Baltimore in every way, Los Angeles smothered Johnny 
Unites to hand the Colts their first defeat and win the Coastal Division title by TEX MAULE 


T ik' I OS Angeles Rams last Sundas 
fullillcd uhat certainly were the tuo 
best long-range prophecies of ihe year 
Hel'ore 77,277 delirious Californians m 
Memorial Coliseum, the Rams demol- 
ished prcMOUsly undefeated Raltimore 
.'^4 ID. just as their oplimisiie coach. 
Cicorge Allen, had said they uoiild. They 
would go all the way. he had predicted 
as the season began, and when his team's 
prtispeels grew dim alter an early-sea- 
son tie with Hallimore. he deiocred 
himself of a second thought, the race 
would come down to the last game and 
the Rams would beat the Colts, The race 
did. and the Rams, an eseepiional team 


all year, did, Baltimore, which would 
ha\e happily accepted the gift of a Christ- 
mas lie. wound up the season, ironically, 
with but one loss and no glory. 

The Rum siciory was hiiill on cseel- 
leiice in all the facets that ctnnprisc pri' 
football a marvelous defense winch 
dogged John I nilas unmereifully . drop- 
ping him seseii times as he attempted to 
pass and lorcing two key interceptions: 
a superior olVensoe line which protected 
the Ram L|uarterback so effectively llial 
he Was never on his hack: and. linalK. 
s|vccial tc.ims w hich iw ice came w iihin a 
hair of blocking C oil punts. 

But in as’icssing wbal bn'uglii the 


Rams to the title in the Coastal I)i\ ision 
and one step closer to the Super Bowl 
most credit must be given to a sirong. 
tall quarterback who lias been criticized 
throughout much of his professional ca- 
reer f«ir a strange indecisiveness that of- 
ten cosi the Rams interceptions and loss- 
es, This season Roman (iahricl. playing 
all the way as the No, I quarterback, has 
taken his place among the game's lincsi 
leatleis .And his performanee Iasi week 
was easily Ins Ix'si of Ihe year. Complet- 
ing IS of 22 passes li>r 257 yards and 
three louclulowns. (iahriel directed the 
suie, controlled attack of the club with 
cool coinpc-lencc 



RAMS' YEAR ...nlinufd 


Roman (iabricl is a proud man with a 
sure sense of his own abiliiy, and he has 
imparted this feeling to the Rams. Al- 
len’s game plan was not a compliealed 
one. He had decided that the Rams 
could move against the Baltimore de- 
fense on short passes, draw plays and 
sweeps, and Oabriei mixed these ingre- 
dients to perfection. Accused in the past 
of being unable to lind a second receiver 
when the primary i>ne was covered, he 
threw an KO-yard scoring pass in this 
game to Jack Snow on a play in which 
Bernie Casey was the intended receiver. 
He threw' a nine-yard pass to I ullback 
Dick Bass on the same pattern to keep a 
drive alive and. tinalty. on the same cull 
to Casev. he threw a 26-vard touchdown 
pass to Tight kiid Bill Truax. I'mias 
could not have d»'ne it better. 

“His improvement over the year has 
been extraordinary." Casev said after the 
game. “We have perfect confidence in 
him. and he has perfect eontidenec in the 
huddle. He has gained a certain majesty 
during the season, and it has ruhbed olf 
on all of us," 

"I’m a better quarterback now than I 
was last year." (iabricl said. “I learned 
to read defenses last year. Befvirc that I 
was a one-quarter quarterback, and no 
one can develop without playing more 
than that. I took a lot of criticism, and 
some of it helped. But the big help is 
the fact that I’m playing with believ- 
ers. The team believes in me." 

His newly won confidence only partial- 
ly explains Ciahricl's succe.ss. Physical- 
ly he is unusually gifted. He stands 6 4”. 
weighs 230 pounds and is one of the few 
quarterbacks in football who can shake 
a blitzing linebacker and still get a pass 
off. Sunday he lore away from a would- 
be tackle by Ordcll Braasc after spend- 
ing what seemed endless seconds evad- 
ing the strong Colt rush, then found 
Casey with a beautifully thrown kmg. 
flat pass for a key 25-yard gain to the 
Baltimivrc 12-yard line. A play iulcr he 
fired another pass through a crowd into 
the arms of Truax for the touchdown 
that pul the Rams ahead 27 10 and in- 
sured the Ram victory. 

The few long passes Cabrici threw 
against the Colts were notably different 
from the sky-high balls he threw and 
had intercepted— against Cirecn Bay the 
week before. Sunday’s deep passes trav- 
eled on such a flat trajectory that Colt 
defenders had no time to congregate 
under them when they came down. 
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"l or three weeks," said Gahricl. ’ rve 
been working on passing in my old way. 

I had been lofting the hall, and against 
the Packers it nearly com us the game. 
Now I fire anything over live yards." 

The Ram defense, as usual, was su- 
perb. Designed to get to Cnitas in a 
hurry, it worked so well that the Colt 
qiiartei'baek rarely had time to find other 
receivers when the first man was covered. 
In Baltimore, earlier in the season, the 
Rams' front four had stunted often, with 
the end circling m and the tackle out. but 
this time they played it straight, "Those 
stunts hurt us in Baltimore." explained 
Roger Brown, the massive tackle. "So 
we decided that we would simply de- 
pend upon brute force if necessary." 

I.vcn in the face of the unusually- 
varied offensive sets used by the Colts, 
brute force paid. Baltimore came out 
in a double wing, in an I formation 
with Tight Hnd John Mackey as the I’s 
front man, in spreads and sometimes 
with a man in motion, 

"They didn’t bother us any," said 
Maxie Baughan. the linebaekerwho calls 
the Ram defensive signals. "We w'eren’t 
even surprised by the ciK'keyed I. al- 
though the Colts haven't used that set 
in a long time. Wc like for them to go 
into a lot of offensive sets. It means they 
have more opportunities to make mis- 
takes and more to think about. W e were 
as well prepared for this game as a 
team can he. All week long the coaches 
worked into the night getting ready. I 
know George would call me nearly every 
night with some new- idea he h-ad worked 
out. It was a w onderful job of planning," 

Considering the enormous importance 
of the game, the two teams were re- 
markably relaxed during the week pre- 
ceding It. Working out at their plush 
training camp at Blair l ield in Long 
Beach, the Rams paid strict altcnlion to 
the meticulous plans of Coach Allen, 
but the big defensive foursome -the 
front line of Brown. Lamar Lundy. Mer- 
lin Olsen and Deacon Jones- sang a brief 
song before taking the field each day, as 
they have all through this season. 

"Tuesday. Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, we sing 'We shall gather in Miami, 
beautiful, beautiful Miami,’ ’ Brown 
explained. "On l-nday." he went on. 
"wc change it. W'c sing ’Super Bowl, 
oh Super Bowl, how lovely is thy pay- 
check.”’ 

For the Rams, this had been the best 
season in club history, win or lose 


against Baltimore. Lor the Colts it had 
been even more rew arding. They were the 
first team in the NFl, since 1934 to go 13 
regular-season games without defeat. 

"Some ways it’s a shame." one Ram 
veteran said. "I mean if wc'rc in any 
»Mher division with this record, wc win 
the championship twt) weeks ago. Here 
we lose only one game, and damned if 
we don’t have to win on Sunday or get 
shut out of everything, even the second- 
place game in Miami, I figure we’ll win. 
but something’s wrong when it comes 
iHit that way." 

Jones, the vicious defensive end who 
finished second to John Unitas- a dis- 
tant second in balloting for the league’s 
Most V aluable Player, was deeply sensi- 
ble of the honor. "You got to go with 
the man for No. 1." he said. "But how 
about me being No, 2? 1 never even con- 
sidered I’d get a vote, because they just 
don't vote for defensive linemen. I guess 
it’s a good thing I didn't win it or I’d 
he III a trance all week." 

Brown grii ned at him. 

"Don't get so high, man." he said. 
"You ain’t No. I. You’re No, 2. You 
got to try harder. You get your shot at 
No. 1 on Sunday." 

"Maybe after Sunday I'll demand a 
recount." Jones said. 

No. 1 look his nomination in stride. 
L'niias is not an emotional man, and 
the many honors and records that have 
come his way in his years in pro football 




have left him untouched. “It’s nice.” he 
said. "But 1 don't gel excited about 
things like that. \N hat counts is if I do 
myjoh and we win." 

1 he Colts armed in l.os Angeles on 
Thursday niglit. The high school lield 
where the> were to practice was acci- 
dentallv flooded b> a faults ssatcring 
ssslem. and Ram President Dan 
Reeses offered to arrange lor another 
practice site, but Colt Owner Carroll 
Rosenbloom declined. 

■■>'ou probabis base the other lield 
boobv-trapped ssilh land mines and 
barbed-wire entanglements." he said 
"\N'e'll dry this one out and work here. " 

The Colt game plan, of course, was 
designed to take adsantage of football's 
best tiuarterback enjosing one of his 
best sears. L’nitas had gained 3,22' sards 
throwing the ball before this game, de- 
spite the fact that the Colts' two most 
experienced rcceiscrs Jimms Orr and 
Raymond Herrs missed most of the 
season with injuries. 

Baltimore planned to work on the 
Rams' Clancy Williams, a cornerhack. 
with short passes to the inside after set- 
ting him up with squareouts to the side- 
line, ■'Clancy's real outside conscious," 
one plaser explained. "He almost gises 
you the inside. If he does, we'll take it." 
Quick passes to John Mackey oser the 
middle figured in the Coll game plan, 
too. Mackey is one of the best tight ends 
in football and a formidable runner once 


he has caught the ball. "1 nearly broke a 
couple of big ones in the game in Balti- 
more." Mackey said before the game. 
"Just a step or two and I'm gone. May- 
be I'll get the step Sunday." 

Anticipating tlic stunts the Ram 
front four customarily uses, the Colts 
worked hard on perl'eeling delayeil runs 
designed to catch the defensise line 
mining. And since they had enjoyed 
considerable success in handling the big 
foursome before, the Colts' olfensisc 
Incmen expected to be equally elTeciixe 
in l.os Angeles. 

I ike the Rams, the Colls, loo. seemed 
obsessed with the injustice of it all, ‘'It's 
a hell of a note to ha\e an unbeaten sea- 
son and come down to the last game with 
the whole thing riding on one Sun- 
day." said Braase. the defensive team 
captain, “Bui wc'xc liad a lot of bad 
breaks during the last three seasons, I 
ligitrc It's lime we got a good one." 

I nhappily for the Colts, they got no 
breaks It is. m fact, doubtful that any 
kind of break could have stopped the 
Ranis on Suiulay. t.enny I yies, the lal- 
enled Baltimore defensive back, was as 
ungrudging as the rest of the Colts in his 
praise for the Rams after the game. 

*■ fake it from me. " he said. “1 hey re 
going to go all the way now , They got the 
mental thing with the Packers whipped. 
They come out of the game with every- 
thing and all we get iserilicism. It's hard 
to understand." 


I'nitas, his foreliead red and bruised, 
stood before his locker with a small, 
crooked smile on his face and shook his 
head. “Wl- lost it," he said, "but they 
deserved to win. 1 ale a yard of dirt out 
there today." 

Someone commenicd on his swollen 
forehead, and he lauglied. ' That's not 
punishment." he said. “Ii's old age. The 
big mistake I nuule today was throwing 
tile ball to I enny Moore in the second 
quarter. It was an inside hook, but I 
thought Mooie was oisen to the outside 
and 1 tried to lob it over Td Meador. I 
was olT balance. I he puss was short and 
the hall went into Meador's hands, That 
was ilie lurning point in the game." As 
I niias threw the ball. Jones was twined 
aiound his legs, earnestly trying to twist 
tliem off. "That may be the only time 
I've ever been glad I didn't gel the quar- 
terback down." Jones said later. 

Troni that interception the Rams 
marched lo a touchdown which put 
them ahead to stay. 10 7. Jack Pardee, 
will' iniercepied one of Cnitas' passes, 
said, "I asi week, when we beat Cireen 
Bay here, we heal the bully on the block, 
the kid who always picks on you and 
hits you in the head, This week we 
showed we can beat anyone." 

Sunday the Rams meet the bully again, 
only this time lie is in his own backyard, 
H the Ranis can diiplieate their per- 
formance against the Colts, the bully 
may be in for yet another beating. 6“0 



Firing 60-ya^tf pass iPai put Rams anead to stay. Gabriel thi 


Calls' Fred Miller ■ 76 lo Jach Snow, who races 20 more yards lo score. 


ALMOST ALL ALONE 
AT THE TOP 

The Houston Oilers are the surprise team of the AFL but so few people go 
to their games that hardly anybody in town knows it. Thriving on youth, they 
are going to make some city — maybe Seattle — very happy one of these years 

by EDWIN SHRAKE 


U M.ippreciatcii and even ignored by 
the citi/ens of their oun home loun. 
the Houston Oilers have bee<imc the 
most surprising team of the year in the 
American f-‘ootball l.eagiie. With one 
week left in the season, the Oilers can 
win the {-astern Division championship 
by defeating Miami, regardless of what 
the New >'ork Jets do against .San Die- 
go. The Oilers stiddenly found them- 
selves heirs to that position after beat- 
ing the Chargers 24 17 in Houston last 
Saturday before a crowd of 19.X70 a 
small but noisy gathering that rattled 
around the 70.(XX)-seat Rice Stadium 
like a handful of HB s in a stew pot. 

Oiler Owner Bud Adams admitted he 
was touched by the standing ovations 
given his defensive unit in an important 
game, hut nevertheless he is thinking 
seriously about moving the club to Seat- 
tle. It would be dillicull to blame him. 
In eight seasons during the height of 
pro foolball's popularity, the Oilers 
have steadily lost money, l.ast year the 
amount was more than SfiOO.OOO. This 
year the loss will be about S.KXl.tXH). 

'i didn't mind losing money when 
we were eompelmg with the M 1 . " Ad- 
ams says. “We were lighting the other 
side, and it was fun. But now that we 
have merged. H's more businesslike 
and those losses don't appeal to me as 
a businessman. I'm not going to talk 
about leaving because the people of 
Houston would think I was hluHing. 1 
haven't made up my mind, anyhow. 

“I might decide to slay and wait for 
realignment in 1970. Maybe if we can 
get the Rams and other NM clubs play - 


mg here the alicndanee will pick up. 
But there’s no doubt .Seattle is a rich 
market, and somebody will grab it." 

Adams says he has been in touch w ith 
representatives of .Seattle, where a bond 
election next February will determine 
whether or not a domed stadium will he 
built, and has been assured that the L'ni- 
versity of Washington's stadium would 
he available during the interim. The 
Oilers were on the verge of playing in 
Houston's .Astrodome before Adams 
and Judge Roy Hofhein/. the Dome's 
boss, disagreed over linances. The |udge 
relented one rainy day last week and 
allowed the Oilers to use his stadium, 
free, to practice. 'Then 1 asked him if 
we could move our San Diego game 
into the Dome.” Adams says. “He said 
sure, if we would sign a lO-year lease." 

Ironically. Rice Stadium is one of the 
very best football plants in theeountiy. 
but it cannot match the comforts of the 
.Astrodome, which probably draws as 
many people on its own as do the teams 
that play there. If .Adams does move 
out of Houston, some Nl 1. club possi- 
bly Pittsburgh may move into the As- 
trodome. Says .Adams: "If that happens, 
they'd belter come in with a lively, in- 
teresting team. Houston people are big 
supporters of Rice, the l.'niversity of 
Houstivn, Texas. Texas AA:M and B.iy- 
lor. I haven't seen any red-h<it romance 
for pro football." 

The hordes who have stayed away 
from Oiler games have missed seeing an 
interesting team. Houston has a tough 
young defense and a solid running game 
built around Fullback Hoyle Granger 


(who has gained more than l.(XX) yards 
this season), it also has the most mea- 
ger group of pass receivers of any team 
that has ever contended for an AM. 
championship. 1 louston's starling flank- 
er. Ode Burrell, a eonvcrtcil halfhack, 
had caught only seven passes all year 
going into last week’s San Diego game. 
With no deep receivers to look for. Quar- 
terback Pete Bcathard. who came to the 
Oilers at midseason from Kansas City, 
has been forced to rely on the running 
of Granger and Woodie ( aiiipbell. As 
a result, Houston has played old-fash- 
ioned hall-control, winning, when it 
did. on the strength of its defense. 

Ihe most ama/’ing thing ahivut the 
Oilers IS their youth, l.ast summer the 
word began to leak out frtim the hills 
around the Houston training camp near 
{ redeneksburg. Tex,, that the Oilers 
bad captured a splendid group of an- 
imals. T'he rookies, led by Michigan 
Stale I incbacker George W'ebstcr. were 
an exeepiionul eri>p. "By the end of the 
season, when our rookies gel some ex- 
perience. vsc'll he a go«>d club." Oiler 
General Manager Don Kli'sierman said 
last summer. 

The rookies, four of whom are start- 
ers, did not need that long. “These kids 
Hist aren't accustomed (o losing." says 
Al Jamison, formerly an All-AM. tack- 
le ft»r the Oilers. Oiler tiuard Sonny- 
Bishop agrees that the rookies have 
helped immeasurably, but adds that 
“playing tor the same coach two years 
in a row [.Adams had show n quite a fond- 
ness for firing coaches] has helped us a 
lot, loo. This year when the veterans 
came to camp, we had some idea what 
Wally I cnim expcctevl. We didn't have 
to learn a new sy steni. and that cut dow n 
on our mistakes. We've always had a 
goi'd offensive line. Now Granger and 
(. ampivell ate giving us great running. 
And It's nice that we've had the same 
viuarteiback a few games m a row." 

\ftcr trading Geivrge Blanda to Oak- 
land. ihc Oilers started the year with 
D«'n Trull al quarterback, switched to 
Jacks I cc. then to Virginia rookie lioh 
Davis. Kloslcrman linally swapped 
Defensive Tackle I rnie Ladd to Kansas 
C ily ft>r Bcathard. wh«' had spent three 
seasons playing behind Ten Dawson. 
Although he has a very strong arm, 
Bcathard had iillle success passing in 
his lirst few games as an Oiler. That 
was partly because his receivers kept 


dropping whiKcvcr passes he liii them 
with and partly heeause Healhurd was 
still trying to adjust to a dilCerent of- 
fensive style- (Agaiiisi San Diego, lie 
<inee changed a play at the line of scrim- 
mage without reah/iug it. found nohods 
to give the hall to, and ran for a nice 
gam.) ‘‘I know what he's going 
through." says klosierman. an ex-NVl. 
quarterbaek, "-After four years of not 
playing much you get rusty and lose 
contidence. I'm convinced Bealhard is 
going to he a top quarterback." 

Beathard made a number ol mistakes 
against the C hargers who. admittedly, 
were playing with several injuries in 
their defense and without ihcii su|H'ih 
danker, [.anee Aiworlh. But he kept liis 
poise when Mousioii fell Ixrhind 7 .V 
overcame his errors and threw t w o touch- 
down passes. -A heartening asjscet for 
the Oilers was that Burrell caught live 
passes. "A couple of them were otT-tur- 
get hut he went up and got them." Beal- 
hard said, C'ampisell. a rookie from 
Northwestern, made four catches, one 
fora touchdown, (iianger. a 225-pound- 
cr out of Mississippi State, passed the 
l.OOO-yard mark in the third quarter. "1 
Was glad to get it," he said. "So many 
people had been talking about it that I 
couldn’t gel it out of my head. And I 
could hoar the public-address announcer 
saying how close 1 was. Then when I 
got It. suddenly 1 could forget.” Cirang- 
er carried 27 tunes for 107 yards, the 
sixth time this season he has surpassed 
1(K> yards in a game. 

With slightly less than three minutes 
to play, one Houston trade backfired 
when C harger Tight Knd Willie bra7ier 

a former Oiler caught a pass from 
John HadI and ran over two Oilers for 
a 16-yard touchdown that pulled San 
Diego within seven points. But the Oil- 
ers kept the ball for the rest of the game. 

Now the worst Houston can do 
after the Jets’ 38 29 loss to Oakland 
Sunday Is ti> tie New York for the 
{Eastern Division championship and 
cause a playolT at Shea Stadium on 
New V ear's f ve. Thai would delay the 
AF'l ehampitinshtp game until January 
7. Neither Houston nor New A'ork is 
likely to kiu>ck the Oakland Raiders 
out of a Super Bowl ticket. But with 
one nuvre rookie haul like the last 
one, the Oilers can start ci'iisidering a 
Super Bowl in ihetr own fuliire. no 
mattei which city they reprusem. emd 
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GETTING THE VANDY TREATMENT 


The Commodores come out faint from illness and looking half the size of their rivals. Then they fall way behind. And 
thentheywin. That is the treatment three of the nation's best teams received last week by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 



V .iiHlcrbilt basketball is an escape 
from all the la«s of probability. It 
giK’s like this. I irsl there is the dog. a 
Imig. broNsn basset hound, who precedes 
the clieei leaders, the teams, the color 
guard and eserybods else out onto the 
lloor. The dog has a dislocated hip and 
cannot go to his left well, but he sets 
the stage. 

Nest conies the ( omniodore. who is 
dressed just like old Cornelius must base 
been before he cornered the market m 
ships and trams m New York. The Com- 
modore is a scry big man on campus, 
but he IS not too big with the starting 
team of sisitors, whose hands he shakes 
out there at midcourt. The Commodore 
says that, b\ his greeting, he is “placat- 
ing” the feelings of the opposition m 
order to olTsei the boi>s, jeers, catcalls 
and icecuhesthat arc occasionally hurkd 
at them by the inhabitants of Memorial 
(iymnjsium. Hut he is not fooling any- 
one. Just by his welcome, ilte Commo- 
dore manages to make a visiting starter 
look like a real jackass. 

I'ollowing this, a large trape/e de- 
scends from the rafters, only to rise right 
back up after the ROTC boys have lived 
the Stars and Stripes to it. just so. Tlien 
the announcer. Mr. Herman (jri77ard. 
says. ''Hello, retcrces. how arc you?" 
over the public-address system, and he 
wishes them a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. And (inally. in Nash- 
ville. Tenn.. “the Heart of Banana 
1 and." “ihc Athens of the South." “Mu- 
sic City. I .SA"- a veritable paradise if 
you want to pick a guitar or tamper 
With a jury \andcrbilt University is 
ready for haskclbal!. 

Right there the giinnuckcry stops, 
momcntanlv at least. When the honte 
team hits the there are no more 

tricks or pranks or fancy frills. No one- 
man shows or slow-dealh offenses are 
to be seen. I he ( ommodore^ are small 
and slight, but they win on quicknes.s 
and well-trained skills, and last week, 
after home-court victories over three 
bigger and much stronger opponents. 
V aiiderbilt stood alone as college basket- 
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ball’s. ncwcM. boldcsi and nn'si wonder- 
ful prodig> 

Perhaps the present C tsinmodore si\le 
was presaged by one of Vandy's own 
alumni when he wrote about the Cireat 
Sc(»rer eoming "to write against your 
name ■ Cirantland Riec (Vanderbilt 
’01 ) said II was "luit that ><’u won or 
loM. bul h<n\ you played the game." 
And tliougli most realists would agree 
with Adolph Rupp ( “11 that's the point, 
why keep score’?’’ >, II is true, neserlheless. 
that the kanderhili learn of today plays 
the game the way it was meant lo be 
played. The C'ommridores prosper on 
diligeni eveeuiion of basic patterns and 
marvelous insouciance under pressure, 
and then back to the gimmick board 

they come on lo heat y»su by cmnpleie- 
ly implausible means 

Chuck Daly, the Duke assisiani coach, 
delineated part of the Commodi’res’ 
picture ’“They are well coached, well 
drilled and poised." he s;tid. "7 bey slu'ck 
you with fantastic scrap and hustle, and 
they get loirse balls and come otT the 
lloor at you like animals " Daly’s team 
was the one that got the \ anderbilt treai- 
incni in Nashville most recently The 
treatment prescribes (hat the Commo- 
dores must he sick and lame and hope- 
lessly behind, only to cast off their slings 
and crutches and roar hack to catch 
you at the gun. Saturday night, against 
a Duke team that is belter than even 
Head Coach \ ic Huhas believed it it' 
be. bo VSyenandi. pale after a three-day 
sickbed siege of the llii. sc-ored on an 
fool jump sluil with four seconds left to 
win for Vanderbilt It 75. 

< ircumstanees before this shot, how- 
ever. hardly foretold the end Besides 
W.^enandi, starters Kenny Campbell 
anJ Bob Vvarren also lay in bed with 
lUi for three days pritir lo the game 
The Commodores’ star shooiei. Toni 
Hagan, picked up four fouls before the 
half. Vanvlerbilt was behind most of the 
game, and at one point trailed by II 
l•llllhernu're. Campbell did not even 
play, VSyc-nandi and Warren were in 
U'gelher for only a few minutes at a 
lime and Hagan fouled out with more 
than two minutes left. So not only did 
Vanderbilt win on the court, hut Coach 
Roy Skinner proved he is going to be 
hard to beat as a psychologist al.so. 

After the V'andy students showered 
the lloor with boos and those ice cubes 
following Hagan's disqualifying foul, 
smooth Roy stepped to the microphone. 


He did not say please be kind It' the v isi- 
tors, for they are i*ur friends. He sitid, 
"We can still wm this game But if you 
keep up this stutT. we may get a tech- 
nical foul and lose the whole thing. Please 
help us." That is the Vanderbilt treat 
meni in Nashville 

Previously the Commodores had beat- 
en Ni'rih Carolina and flavidson. 
achievements which, combined with the 
Duke win. made a hat trick that wi|x-d 
out the entire state of North Carolina 
in eight days and gave Vanderbilt un- 
disputed, if lempiirary. possession of 
the South. Carolina may have a better 


team than the one (hat went lo the NC.A.A 
linal round of ft'ur in l.ouisville Iasi year. 
Since its loss to Vanderbilt, it has defeat- 
ed Kentucky and Princeton, lint in Nash- 
ville. the Commodores neulrali/ed b’ 1 1 " 
Rusty Clark and the other big Tar Heels 
<'n the boards, heki I arry Vhllcr in check 
until late in the game and shot 64' , m 
the second half to wm going away 89 
76. Vandy’s victory over Davidson was 
more dilliculi, since the Commodores 
had to come from 13 points behind on 
a night when their shtuiiing was cold 
and four starters were burdened with 
four personals much of the second half, 


'ominufti 



VANDY TREATMENT eomlnufd 


Davidson has veteran Center Rod 
Knowles and two large sophomores up 
front, and is even stronger inside than 
North Carolina. But despite this disad- 
vantage. Vanderbilt showed its versatility 
on defense. Forced out of their press 
and fallback zone early in the opening 
period, the Commodores went into a 
man-for-man and began overplaying 
Davidson’s big men on the strong side 
and sagging their guards back to dou- 
ble-team inside. They stopped the Wild- 
cats' penetration underneath and surged 
back to win when Hagan, after missing 
a shot at the end of regulation time, 
scored from 25 feet at the gun of an over- 
time, 

Not one of the Commodores is a true 
All-America, unless his scoring continues 
to keep Hagan up among the national 
leaders. Tommy-gun. from Louisville, 
is a 6' 3' guard who. with the left-hand- 
ed Campbell, sets up the offense. Ha- 
gan's father. Red. was a star player at 
Kentucky before getting kicked olT the 
for h\s habit of storing away game 
balls in his locker. But Tommy thought 
he would have a better chance to play 
at Vanderbilt. He has a great shock of 
dusty blond hair that flops all over his 
forehead when he runs down the court, 
and he looks like a kid out of a Walt 
Disney cornfield, sucking a blade of 
straw, herding the moo-cows at sunset. 
But Tommy-gun's shooting from way 
out there keeps Vandy alive. 

At center is 6' 5' Perry Wallace, a re- 
markable jumper and good defender 
whose task it is to go head to head 
against all those larger pivotmen. Wal- 
lace is a mcdiiKTC shooter and has a lot 
to learn, but he is there in the clutch. 
With the Davidson game tied and 90 
seconds left in the overtime, he dominat- 
ed the 6' 9' Knowles on a crucial jump 
ball, enabling Vanderbilt to gain con- 
trol for the last shot. 

Wallace was graduated from Nash- 
ville's Pearl High School to become the 
first Negro to play in the SEC. There 
arc. of course, a lot of "first” Negroes 
these days (North Carolina. David.son 
and Duke have theirs, also). Perry, an 
intensely proud, intelligent and articulate 
electrical engineering student, is distin- 
guished among them because his role is 
certain to be the most difficult, in the 
second half of the season Vanderbilt 
plays in the deep, deep South, at Stark- 
villc and Oxford, Miss., Baton Rouge, 


La., Tuscaloosa. Ala. and Alliens. Ga. 

Steadying Wallace and the backcourt 
are the senior forwards, co-captams 
Warren and Wyenandt. Conceding Ha- 
gan his 26-poini average, the doublc-W 
boys arc the heart of Vanderbilt's cool, 
calm precision play. Wyenandt is from 
Cincinnati and has been a starter for 
three years, while Warren, another Ken- 
tucky boy. has improved so rapidly in a 
year and five games that he has prob- 
ably superseded his co-captain as the 
team’s mo.si complete player. Over the 
past season and through Saturday, while 
the two have been regulars with Ha- 
gan. Vanderbilt has won six of six over- 
time games, five of them on the road. 
Warren cools it. VVycnandt and Hagan 
shoot the winning baskets. 

The team's poise and assurance is so 
habitual that a ridiculous fuux pits late 
in the Davidson game— with Vanderbilt 
behind and in possession, Wyenandt 


dribbled in bounds instead of passing 
in. and the ball was given to Davidson 
—was thought by some Vandy fans to 
be merely a reversed decision by the 
official- The Commodores do not make 
many errors like that. Skinner is the 
man responsible. After a few years of 
medium success, he brought a Nashville 
boy. Clyde Lee. to school in 1962 and 
has been winning games and the hearts 
of the city’s citizens ever since. 

In the last three years, as the basket- 
ball Commodores have gone 67-13, Van- 
derbilt has had to add 4,(X)0 balcony 
scat.s to its gym to accommodate the 
crowds. The place is sold out long be- 
fore the season begins. "It would cost 
too much to add any more scats," says 
Skinner. "But we could fill them. We 
could fill them forever.” 

Skinner recruits heavily in Tennessee. 
Kentucky and the metropolitan areas 
of Cincinnati. St. Louis and Evansville, 
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[nd. He has six children of his own, 
and he certainly must be murder in a 
prospect's living room, for he is plain, 
simple, “just folks,” with a pt>litc man- 
ner and sonorous southern bass voice 
that sounds suspiciously like Tex Ritter 
coaxing a dogic to come in off the range. 
Mothers love Roy Skinner, and any 
father would buy a used car — or a col- 
lege education — from him. 

At Vanderbilt a boy will get the educa- 
tion. For academic excellence the school 
comes close to being the finest in the 
South, It has 3.800 undergraduates on a 
small campus of considerable charm, 
and a basketball player can walk from 
his residence in Carmichael Towers to 
practice at the gym and to meals at Rand 
Hall in less than 11 minutes. 

This daily ritual docs not include study 
periods, which can hardly be disregarded 
by the Vandys, who arc student-athletes 
in the truest sense. Warren, like Wal- 
lace. is in the challenging electrical engi- 
neering program. One substitute. Gene 
Lockycar, is a cinch foe Phi Bela Kap- 
pa, and C ampbell, a first-year law stu- 
dent (he was held out a year), made one 
of the highest entrance scores ever re- 
corded at the Vanderbilt Law School. 

On weekends campus .social life re- 
volves around parties at fraternity and 
sorority houses or trips downtown. 
There, just two miles away, is the heart 
of Nashville, where Hank Locklin and 
Norma Jean and Roy Acuff and Skecter 
Davis and, shucks, just about everybody 
else, picks it up and tups it at the Grand 
Ole Opry. “Coach Skinner takes all the 
guys there when he recruits.” says War- 
ren. “but 1 doubt if any of us have 
been back." 

With dashing, gambling defenses that 
sometimes result in C ommodores diving 
all over the floor, and several quick- 
draw patterns off the double post on 
offense. Skinner's team is an exciting 
one to watch. The coach, however, re- 
mains calm and collected. At 5 ' 10' and 
1 50 pounds he is an extraordinarily frag- 
ile-looking man. He sits with his cup of 
ice water exactly in the center of the Van- 
derbilt bench at all times — six men on 
the left, six on the right- and seldom 
stirs. “I sit in the middle so 1 can see 
everybody down both sides.” he says. 
“I don't want to forget them. And I 
learned a long time ago that if I get ex- 
cited and upset. I'll miss out on mak- 
ing some adjustments on the floor.” 


Vanderbilt's poise under fire seems a 
direct reflection of the personality of its 
leader, but anything more stoic than his 
present state would make .Skinner near- 
ly a dead man. Though he remains im- 
passive. he suffers inside. The white 
chalkiness of Gelusil remains on his lips 
after most games. Following close con- 
tests— even winning ones Skinner ap- 
pears to have just fallen apart and. 
unlike Humpty Dumpty. been put back 
together again. 

It is mandatory for Vanderbilt to play 
somewhat above its present peak in or- 
der to prevent the coach from collapsing 
completely. In their first five victories, 
the Commodores outscored only SMU 
from the floor. On the other hand, they 
have shot brilliantly from the foul line 
(exactly 80' ,' ) and have outrebounded 
their much taller opposition 221-217. 
Since Skinner has recruited a freshman 
team that is loaded with height and has 


beaten the much-publicized Western 
Kentucky frosh twice. Vanderbilt will 
stay near the top for years to come. But 
Skinner’s concern is this season. Against 
Duke his bench was revealed as inad- 
equate for the rough road ahead two 
tournaments and the SEC race. Lockyear 
gave him two good performances, 
against North Carolina and Duke, and 
6'‘)'Boh Bundy played w ell in the David- 
son game. But beyond them, Skinner is 
weak in reserves. Still, his men play so 
intelligently that they may be able to 
get through the season without having 
to depend on the bench. Against David- 
son, Hagan and Wycnandt both had 
four fouls after two minutes of the sec- 
ond half. They sat out only four min- 
utes and were around at the end of the 
overtime Wyenandl to .set the screen, 
Hagan to score the winner. 

Skinner got so excited over that one 
he almost spilled his ice water. *no 



Smack In tha canter of VandarbUt'a bench. Coach Roy Skinnar sipt lea water and stays coo/. 
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Sportsman 

of 

the Year 


On the niylit of ScpiciiilxT IH. \viih iwo weeks of 
the daffy American League baseball season remain- 
ing, the Boston Red Sox were one run behind, with 
only two outs left to them in fietroit's Tiger Stadi- 
um. That morning the Sox had left Boston bearing 
a disheartening three-game k>sing streak, and lhc> 
now were involved in the lirsi of eight eoasecutise 
road games, whieh many felt would cause Boston's 
■'impossible dream” of the first Red Sox pennant in 
21 years to go unfultilled. 

So it was one out in the top of the ninth, and Carl 
Yastr/emski was at bat. U nder the ultimate pres- 
sure that baseball can produce, he hit a tremendous 
home run to tie the game. Boston went on to win 
the game and- with Yastr?cmski hatting .523 for 
the last two weeks of the .season- the pennant that 
rewarded baseball dreamers everywhere. The home 
run was almost predictable, for nobivdy in sport in 
1967 played any game with greater overall excel- 
lence, verve and dedication than Carl Yaslr/cmski. 
no one excited the imagination more and no one 
carried out the dramatic promise that is inherent in 
every competitive sport more completely. 

It was not merely that Yastr/emski won haschall's 
rare Triple Crown, with a batting average of .326, 
121 runs batted in and 44 home runs, and led the 
league in hits, total bases, runs scored and slugging 
percentage. People will remember him for providing 
the spark to a team that had entered the season as a 
lOO-lo-l sht>t and that moved from ninth place l»* 
first in one year and. more to the point, for gal- 
vanizing the American larague, which had been so 
drab and dull for so many years, and leading it 
through the wildest pennant race major league base- 
ball has ever had. 

Probably the most valid tribute paid Yastr/emski 


canic from \l Kalinc of the Tigers when he was 
.isked to compare the .season Carl was having with 
the equally impressive one I raiik Robinson had had 
a year earlier w iih ihe Baltimore Orioles. "Yastr/em- 
ski is the Most Valuable Player this year." Kalinc 
said, "and he deserves if even more than Robinson 
did last season. W hen I say that. I am certainly not 
taking anything away from Trank. But he had a lot 
more help fn*m his teammates when the Orioles 
won than Yasii/emski got from his ieammate,s this 
year. T astivemski had such a fantastic year that he 
deserves everything he gets." 

Late in August, when Boston seemed to be sag- 
ging. Carl was tired. After a 2()-inning loss to New 
\ ork in ilic second game (»f a doubleheader. Man- 
ager Oick W ilhants rested the obviously faltering 
Yastr/emski ihe next day. Hut with ihe score tied 
I I in the late innings Carl came ofl 'he bench into 
ihe game, and in the 1 1 th. despite a streak of IX hit- 
less times at bat. homered to give the Red Sox a vic- 
tory they vitally needed, l ive days later Williams 
again told \'astr/cmski to rest, but Carl insisted on 
playing-, he hit two home runs and a single and bat- 
ted in four runs as the Sox won again. 

Ill the final two games of the season Boston 
needed victories in both to win the pennant. Yu- 
str/emski g<'i seven hits in eight at bats in the two 
games, and the Red Sox won both of them and the 
American Teague championship. In the World Sc- 
ries against St. I oms. Carl bailed .4(:() and made 
several excellent defensive plays in a losing cause. In 
ihe last game of the Scries, with the Sox hopelessly 
l-xihind, Yastr/emski came up in the ninth and sin- 
gled sharply. The crowd in Hivsion stood and roared 
its acclaim, probably because, more than anyone 
else. Carl Yastr/emski still believed in the dream. 


CONTINUED 
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SPORTSMAN eonrlnutd 


And Two to Remember: O. J. Simpson 


In football no single play rivals the twisting run 
from scrimmage, and no individual quite measures 
up to the ballcarrier as a hero. Although few run- 
ning backs manage to make yards without help 
from their blockers, they seem to be alone out there, 
searching for their daylight, sidestepping, breaking 
tackles and outsprinting defenders. Despite this, 
however, most of the really glamorous stars of the 
last five collegiate seasons have been quarterbacks 
or passers. They were the likes of George Mira at 
Miami and Terry Baker at Oregon State, or Roger 
Staubach at Navy and Joe Namath at Alabama, or 
Steve Spurrier at Florida and Gary Ekhan at UCLA. 

But along came 1967 and with it something dif- 
ferent — something that took you back to the thrill- 
ing days of Red Grange or Tom Harmon or Glenn 
Davis. That something was a runner to rate with 
football's best, a 6' 1", 205-pound junior at South- 
ern California named O. J. Simpson. 

Suddenly the bomb in football was not a long 
spiral anymore. It was O.J. bolting through tackle 
or around end or just generally going thataw ay. all 
the while taking the Trojans toward a national 
championship. Simpson gained a stunning 1,415 
yards from scrimmage for L'SC during the regular 


Golf has never shaken its altinily for the amateur, 
even in this time when the professional game has 
grown beyond any predictable bounds. Hagen. Ho- 
gan. Palmer, Nicklaus are champions wonderful 
beyond measure, but the fervor of the golf fan has 
always taken on a special dimension when an ama- 
teur like Ken Venturi almost w ins the Masters or a 
Marty FIcekman leads a U S. Open after three 
rounds of play. And to this day. of course, when 
the golf cstahlishmcni is asked to cite its alltimc 
herws there is never the slightest doubt that the 
name of Bobby Jones will lead the list, with that of 
Francis Ouimei not far behind. Yes. golf likes ama- 
teurs. cspceially when they beat the pros, and now 
the sport has another amateur to cherish, an up- 
start 22-year-old French miss with the build of an 
amphora, the boldness of a I’almcr and the gall of 
a . . . well, u Lacosie. 

In July at Hot Springs. Va.. Catherine I acosic. 
daughter of France's famed sporting family, part- 
time student at the Sorbonne {h'/D and part-lime 
golfer, became the first amateur and the first for- 
eigner ever to win the U.S. Women's Open. Her 
victory was a solid French culT to the self-esteem of 
the world's best women professional golfers, a brisk 


season, and he did it in spite of mLssing a game and 
a half because of an injury to his instep. That figure 
is fifth best in the entire history of major college 
play. More important. 0-J- — whose nickname. Or- 
ange Juice, became part of the game's vernacular 
— was at his very best against USC's toughest op- 
ponents, He gained 158 yards against Texas, 190 
against Michigan State. 235 against Washington. 
150 against Notre Dame and 177 against UCLA 
in the showdown battle that ended with USC as 
No. 1 iU'/f). .And all of this against defenses specifi- 
cally set to stop him. 

Slrangely, no one truly suspected that Simp.son 
would rise to such heights this year. A transfer from 
City College of San Francisco, where he was not re- 
garded as a linc-husting type, he spent much of 
spring-practice time on the USC track squad, where 
he ran on the Trojans' world-rccord-breaking 440- 
yard relay team. But once the football season began 
there was no doubt that he was in a class by him- 
self, that he had a rare combination of power, 
control, balance and speed. O. J. Simpson ran and 
ran. By season's end what he had really accom- 
plished was the creation of the old-fashioned kind 
of excitement that makes college football unique. 


Catherine Lacoste 

uppercut dealt with a trace of haughiinc.ss. a touch 
of naughtiness and. one must confess, even a bit of 
grandeur. The achievement was all the more glorious 
or painful— because Mile. Lacoste proved to be 
the epitome of the amateur; for her. golf is a game. 
Would she ever join the pro tour? 'Td rather have 
acute appendicitis." What does she think of the 
U-S. competitive altitude? "It seems to be. *1 must 
win. I've got to win at all costs.' We Luropcans 
don't care that much. After all, it's not your whole 
life." But why her own competitive determination? 
"Well, there had to he a champion in this genera- 
tion of our fantily. It isn't possible, at least not in 
France, to be a top scholar and a top athlete at the 
same time, so my brothers became the scholars. It 
was my job m become the champion— not that my 
parents suggested it. of course. If they had pushed 
me, it would not have happened." 

So last summer Catherine, who reacts to the 
thought ol defeat about the way she reacts to the 
thought of turning professional, spent her spare time 
at Hot Springs in the swimming pool or at the mov- 
ies or dancing the Charleston and the rest of her week 
winning the U.S. Women’s Open, giving the Lacoste 
family, and amateur golf, another champion, end 
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SOMEONE UP THERE SAID 



THE RACERS eonunuaa 


FORD CAME FLYING 

BY BOB OTTUM 


"I will build a motor car for the great multitude" 

-HENRY FORD. 1906 
"We are in the business of selling cars Racing [them) creates 
a youthful image for us " 

—HENRY FORD II, LF WANS. JUNE 1967 
"Now. I don't want to imply that we were building old ladies' 
cars. But something had to be done. I had only one thing in 
mind. Wc had to beat hell out of everybody " 

—LEE A lACOCCA. NOVEMBER 1967 

Lord knows, it does not lam champagne every oay in the lifo 
of Henry Ford II. You may find this incredible — -brace your- 
self — but he, too. has troubles, even if payday is not one of 
them. There are all those new cars he must sell, and his com- 
petitor down the street— an old rival named General Motors 
— always sells more. There is corporate image to maintain 
and there are 391.470 hungry employees to feed Ford can- 
not seem to find just the right clock for the dashboard of next 
year's Lincoln. As if that were not enough, there is Walter 
Reuther on one side and Ralph Nader on the other, and they 
look like they never have any laughs 

But along about 4 .30 p m, last June 1 1, there was Henry 
standing in a foamy shower of fine old 1 967 Mumms Certain- 
ly not the best year for drinking, but a superb year for spill 
ing. Those two dandies, A. J Foyt and Dan Gurney, had just 
won the 24 Hours of Le Wans in Henry's Mark IV. fighting off 
Ferrari and 24.000 Porsches So Chairman Ford did the states- 
manlike thing under the circumstances. He dried off, shook 
hands all around, went home to Dearborn, Mich, and traded 
up to a candy-apple-red Cougar with wm- wheels 

That gave it all away. People had been suspecting for some 
years that a few men in that stiff old company wore real honk- 
ers It figured that life could not be all tote that barge and lift 
that bucket seat. And then, suddenly, aha ! One could see the 
pieces fall into place. Hidden away m secret areas, like En- 
gine and Foundry, and even Sales, there was this special 
band of movers. 

There are only a few of them, and one must took fast to 
find them, as at a backfield in motion. They are always run- 
ning off to races all over the world. Their big mission is to 
blast the comoany name into your subconscious. They turn 
up at all the jel-set, faraway, glittering places. Romantic 
Monaco. Nurburgnng. Mexico City. Spa. Uh. Rockingham. 
N.C. They cuddle up to newsmen in press boxes, smelimg of 
good cologne. They spill a great deal of wine when they win. 


and they tool around in those four-speed expense accounts. 

Understand now. they also lose a few Racing is a tricky 
business In that regard. Ford is just like the little old com- 
pany next door lose a few too many and you end up back in 
the tractor division. 

But when you win as much as Ford has this year, they 
have to get along without you over at tractors. Ford's 1 967 sea- 
son has been a big American success story. Money alono 
cannot buy happiness; there comes that moment, no matter 
how big a company is. when it gets into racing, when you 
must wheel out and face the competition. Ford's experience 
has shown that the much-maligned system called capitalism 
still has some adventure in it. that you can have superior 
sport and make a buck at the same time 

And. needless to say. someone stirred up all this new life. 
At Ford one does not say pointedly that it was the chairman. 
However, he has gone over to those nappy suits with the side 
vents, and he wears a stock-modified. rear-engme haircut 
with a little spoiler in the back And if Henry Ford H can do 
it. you can resign yourself to a wave of Ford vice-presidents 
with their hair down to here Collectively, they keep their 
faces carefully worked into an early Grant Wood look and in- 
sist they are really going about the deadly serious business 
of selling cars Let mr tell you. it's not fun out there, fellow 
manufacturers. But indtvidually — and actually— they ate the 
Company Racers 

Were It not for Nader and a few congiessional critics stalk- 
ing ihi-m. the Racers would not make any excuses at all. But 
there is this muitonng about automotive safety "Of course, 
you've read the book." says one executive, making it sound 
like something on the far side of Mein Kampf "And of course 
we agree with safety on the highways. But surely everyone 
must understand that racing on the tracks, under controlled 
conditions, has always been inexorably tied in with making 
belter cars." Of course One might also think that everyone 
IS convinced by now that the best way to improve the breed 
IS to race it After all. Thoroughbred fanciers do not form a 
syndicate and pay Buckpasser S25.000 stud fees just to see 
his kids loll around the pasture eating bluegrass. 

Critics ot not, it soems inescapable in automotive life 
that hot cars — or hot- looking cars — are currently turning 
people on. And every car maker, no matter what it says 
publicly— hello out there. General Motors— has its crew of 
Company Racers who ara breeding new generations of 
single-overhead cam or hemi-head monsters for those little 
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old topless ladies from Pasadena to drive down to market. 

The mam reason for any clutch-and-dagger secrecy, of 
course, is that for five years, from 1 957 until 1 962. all of the 
American car makers declared a moratorium or> racing. It 
came in a post-McCarthy wave of suspicion that anything 
moving that fast had to be vaguely un-American. The ban on 
racing was full of noble motives — and the carmakers proceed- 
ed to race anyway, on the sly. with no visible means of facto- 
ry support They operated, as one Ford official says now. 

' out of seemingly abandoned warehouses on the outskirts of 
town." 

Those were good years for warehouses. But. finally, in 
1962. weary of being beaten not racing by people who also 
were not racing, Henry Ford U arrnounced: "We tried very 
hard to live with this policy. . As time passed, however, 
some car divisions, including our own, interpreted the res- 
olution more and more freely, with the result that increasing 
emphasis was placed on speed, horsepower and racing.” 

Ford was now officially going racing, the chairman said, 
and the world settled back for the period of getting ready. By 
next year, one figured, the company would have some new 
race cars. One figured wrong. It took about two minutes, or 
as long as necessary to open a warehouse door and roll out 
the stock. 

And now the breed keeps getting breedier. Detroit calls its 
hot street models "muscle cars " If you were under the im- 
piession that Ford introduced ns new 428 Cobra Jet engine 
last week for grandma to drive down to the Baptist Missionary 
Society meetings, you may not be entirely with it — unless 
the Missionary Ladies have suddenly taken to smoking each 
other off on the way out of the church parking lot 

The 428 Cobra Jet. an engine built along the lines of Tony 
Galento. was created for the Stoplight Grand Pnx — that little 
game Americans play on Detroit s Woodward Avenue and 
other thoroughfares. The fine irony in this is that the new 
428 will still be running up against the nonracers. Everyone 
on Woodward Avenue knows that the Pontiac Ram Air GTO. 
the 427 Corvette and the Chevelle SS 396 are the street-rac- 
ing cars to beat. Ford's Cobra Jet is just getting into the con- 
test. 

The blow-'em-off mood that grips the Ford Motor Com- 
pany began coming on back in the early 1960s — days when 
Ford had a lackluster line and Chevrolet had a new Corvette 
with a 283-cubic-mch engine, which Jacqoe Passino. Ford's 
racing chief, says was a "wow-eee" package Further. Ford 
was tooling along doing pretty good business but had no great 
hope of capturing the interest of the war babies, who were 
growing up and buying wheels. 

Then began the series of dramatic little scenes that could 
now be scripted into an underground movie titled. Is Henry 
Ford Burning ? 

Scene : It is 1 960 m the office of Lee A. lacocca. then Ford 
Division marketing manager, now executive vice-president 


for North American operations He has recently been called 
up from Pennsylvania, where he collected an organization 
still known in the company as the Philadelphia Mafia, or the 
Chester Hill Mob. He is marked for corporate stardom. 

Enter Jacque Passino. who had been kidnapped by Ford 
from the vice-presidency of Willys-Overland. Passino is a 
known sales whiz. He is a man so ferociously dapper that he 
is said to have suede eyeballs. Passino has just joined lacoc- 
ca's mob as a special aide 
lauatsca: Well, what do you think of oui line? 

Passino: Frankly, I think they're a bunch of goddam sleds, 
lacocca: I agree. But we can change all that. How would you 
like to go racing 7 

Passino: I thought you'd neve' ask. 

"That's when we began to get ready." Passino says now. 
blinking in the glare of silver trophies in his Dearborn office. 
Says lacocca ; "We had forgotten that driving can be fun. You 
know what we had then ? We had a thing called 'spirit' and a 
lousy four-speed gearbox, that's what we had. But the excite- 
ment of those early days led us to the Mustang." 

One must remember. Ford needed the Mustang more than 
it has needed any model since the T. The Chevrolet Corvair 
Monza had become a sales hit. So the Company Racers put to- 
gether the Mustang, borrowing in part what they had learned 
from competition. Introduced April 1 7. 1 964, it sold 26.000 in 
one month. 41 7,000 in one year and is the best-selling new 
car evei produced anywhere in the world. 

And now we come to another Racer. The year is 1 960. 

Scene : The office of Donald Frey, then a bright young engi- 
neer also tabbed for stardom. He is now a vice-president and 
Ford's chief for product development, a rather dandy job. 
Frey is talking to Bob Graham of product planning (now qual- 
ity control manager for the Automotive Assembly Division). 
Graham has just returned from Speed Weeks at Daytona 
Beach. Fla. and he is unhappy. 

Graham: Listen, there were 75.000 people down there, and 
you know what they were doing ? 

Frey (playmg straight man for the last time in his profession- 
al life) ; No, Mister Graham. What were they doing ? 
Graham: They were all looking at those Pontiacs! We have 
got to do something about it, and fast. 

"We did exactly that," says Frey today, speaking from the 
1 2th floor in "glass house." Ford's stark new corporate head- 
quarters m Dearborn "We got off a memo to McNamara [the 
Defense Secretary was then Ford's president)— somethrng 
to the effect. 'Are you interested in going racing ?’ And he 
said, to put It simply, 'Yeah!' So we went racing." 

With Frey in charge. Ford built a pair of 406 -cubic inch en- 
gines and wedged them into a 1 961 Ford Fairlane. Ford rent- 
ed the Daytona track on a day when nobody was around, 
hired a chap named Cotton Owens to drive, and everybody 
stood around and watched 

"We got that old sled to go 145 miles an continued 
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hour,” says Frey, "and we entered the Daytona 500 that same 
year. We didn't win. In fact, Pontiac won it that year and the 
next. But the year after that we got the first five places " 

SCENE: Frey's old 1962 office. In walks Dan Gurney, 
who had driven Mickey Thompson's car in the Indianapolis 
500. Gurney, in addition to being lean, handsome and a hell 
of a driver, is an authentic American visionary. 

Gurney: I think Ford ought to build an engine for Indy. 
Frey: Let's. 

Scene On another day — same year — Frey looks up from 
his desk and there is someone new. This time it is Carroll 
Shelby, devil-may-care, knockabout world racer and onetime 
winner of Le Mans. Mr. Shelby is wearing his taut, purpose- 
ful look, which no man can resist. 

Frey: Oh, God. Now what ? 

Shelby: I need a couple of Ford engines for a new sports car. 
I've got some chassis at the A.C. Car Co. back thar in En- 
gland. 

Frey (wearily) : Why not ? But one thing . the cars have got to 
say 'Powered by Ford' on them. 

Shelby: Fahn. 

"Oh. well." Frey now says. "I thought for sure he was just 
an eccentric Texas millionaire building a toy. But we gave 
him the engines — a couple of dozen, actually — and he built 
these A.C. 'Powered by Ford' Cobras, and he won an SCCA 
class with them. We were suddenly in the sports-car busi- 
ness." 

Scene. The office of William Innes. now a vice-president 
for Ford's Engine. Transmission and Pans Group, but then — 
in 1962 — a mere engineer. 

In come Gurney and Colin Chapman. Mr. Chapman obvi- 
ously has several things going for him : 1 ) he had designed 
some wonderful racing chassis, which he has the consum- 
mate guts to call Lotus : 2) he clearly knows what racing is all 
about: and 3) he looks like David Niven. 

Chapman: Give me an engine with 350 horsepower in 350 
pounds and I'll win Indy 

Innes: I just might be able to do exactly that. It will look like 
a Fairlane engine, but do not let that worry you. 

"This Indy project did not have what you might call a whole 
lot of sanction." Frey recalls. "But we had been researching 
a small aluminum engine, about 4.2 liters, the Indy limit, 
and. at approximately that time, in came Gurney and Chap- 
man. Everything sort of went click, click, click, And. my God. 
we practically won Indy our first time out with, of all things, 
a Fairlane engine t" 

Flash now to another key man in the Indy plan. He is Wil- 
liam H. Gay. at present the chief engineer of Ford's Engine 
and Foundry operations. Gay is regarded with absolute awe 
by people who know the business. There is talk around Dear- 
born. not confirmed, that he can heal an engine by laying his 
hands on it. Gay designed the Indy engine 

Engineer Gay is not a man to be slowed down by company 


procedure : memos and phone calls make him impatient. Dur- 
ing tests on the engine at Indy, when things would go wrong. 
Gay would not call back home for help 

"We'd just go over to Hertz." he barks, 'rent us a couple 
of Fairlanes and bring them back and yank the engines out 
of them and replace all our broken parts Then we'd have to 
go sneak the Faiilanes back to some local dealer and say 
'Uhhh. fella, put this car back together so we can return it ' " 
Hertz never knew the role it played at Indy 
Sitting at the company's small test track in Dearborn, 
moodily watching a new Torino at work. Gay insists that rac- 
ing IS not fun. not a bit of it 

"Fun > Fun ?" He bites savagely on his cigar "Chiist. no. it 
ain't fun. It's pure torture It's murder Standing there and lis- 
tening to your engines and worrying about what could go 
bad It eats at your stomach. And let me tell you another 
thing When these guys win a race they always throw a big 
party, right ’ They have fancy food and drink champagne out 
of ladies' slippers, right? Do they invite me? No. 

"But let them lose one race No party And do they blame 
the driver? No. because he's always the best driver in the 
whole world, whoever he is Blame the tires ? Never Best 
tires in the world They always blame me " 

With that. Gay smites and leans out to yell instructions to 
an aide "Hey, " he hollers, "let's race those two cars over 
there and see what happens Tell them to really stand on it " 
Then he settles back and watches, clearly a man having fun 

B ut Ford wai^ted much more than success m stock cat rac- 
ing and at Indy The next target was Le Mans and the fab- 
ulous publicity Its 24- hour race confers upon winners. In 1 963 
Ferrari of prancmg-horse and Le Mans fame sent out feelers 
indicating the company was for sale Ford displayed what is 
called considerable interest Frey was given a briefcase full 
of money with which to close the deal. 

What was lost in subsequent translation was that Ferrari 
wanted to sell the cars and keep the racers Ford wanted the 
racers and the hell with the cars Ford was having enough 
trouble with its own cars in the 1963 marketplace. The deal 
collapsed, but Frey during the ordeal learned many new and 
expressive Italian words 

"The longest lunch I ever had in my life." he says, "was 
when 1 got back to Dearborn from Modena and I was called 
up to the penthouse dining room I had never been there I 
had to sn down and explain to Mr Ford exactly what had hap- 
pened to our deal We were at lunch a long, long time " 
Still, the result of the Day of the Long Lunch was that Ford 
said. "All right, then We’ll build our own Le Mans car " That 
led to Ford's abandoned warehouse on the outskirts of town 
The company found a 10.000 -square foot facility in Dearborn, 
leased it under the name Kar Kraft — a name like that could 
fool anybody — and put it under special care Ford picked an 
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Englishman named Roy C- Lunn to run the place, a man who 
had been chief designer for Britain's Aston Manm and who 
had an impressive set of credentials from Aston and Ford of 
ErAgland 

Enter Frank Zimmerman, who was then Ford Division's 
special vehicles manager and is now Lincoln-Mercury’s mar- 
keting manager. It is Apnl lb, 1»64, >n La Chartte. Fiance, 
and the countryside is asplash with gay poppies and tulips 
Parked out in the alley behind the old Hotel de Pans are two 
rather scruHy-looking Le Mans cars. They are 15 days old 
They are Ford Primitives, not Ford-Ferraris. as they might 
have been, Zimmerman has accompanied the cars from En- 
gland to get them ready for their Le Mans debut, a few weeks 
away At this point, neither car has ever revved an engine in 
anger, 

"In two days," says Zimmerman, "we wrec<ed both of 
them in trials I called the U S . up to my hips m shattered 
cars. I told Frey they went to beat hell but ihi'ir tails wouldn't 
Slay down " 

Then began an effort that showed Ford wasn't about to 
quit. Zimmerman put both cars in shrouds, look ih*sm back 
to England and found enough nuts and bolts a'Ound to re- 
build the two and make one new one Ho wheeled them back 
to Le Maris, qualified them well (2. 4. 9), for the Jur^e lace — 
and lost n (although the fourth-place Shelby Cobra of Gur- 
ney and Bob Bondurant proved to be the weekend's lop Grand 
Touring racer). Ford Mark 11s lost in 1 965, but then, of course. 
Ford clobbered Ferrari and the rest of the pack in 1966 and 
1967, 

N ow, then. If you are any kind of mystery fan at all, or if 
you can work jigsaw puzzles or even chew gum and 
walk at the same time, you will have noted the theme 
running through these scenes 

Obvious, Nearly every key man involved in Ford's early - 
day racing program is now a v'ice-presicfent 

"And that." says Frey, "should say something about our 
goals ■■ 

It does, indeed The Company Racers— at Chrysler and 
General Motors as welt as at Ford— are doing corrsidetably 
more than winning some and losing some They are bringing 
back a feeling of pride that sweeps through their organiza- 
tions. Most everyone at Ford is now a vicarious Ratei — even 
the accountants in the company haircut and sweater-vest 
And let a lop Racer come straggling in on Monday morning, 
his eyes a lovely shade of cerise and still smelling faintly of ex- 
pensive Scotch and good cigars - and nobody will raise an 
eyebrow If they won on Sunday 

And so It goes at Ford, lacocca likes the sound of racing 
cars in full cry. and he likes the passenger-car sales they stim- 
ulate every bit as much 

Passino has fond memories of lacocca at Indy in 1 963. when 


the first Lotus-Fords were qualifying in Offenhauser land. 

"We were all there that day." says Passmo. "lacocca. Zim- 
merman, everybody And we had two Ford engines in there 
with all those Offenhausers. remember? And those little old 
cars rolled out and you could heat this sudden hush — and 
then a swelling murmur running through the crowd God ' It 
was wonderiul, 

"I grabbed lacocca by the aim and said in his ear. 'Son of a 
gun. Lee. you hear that > They're all saying oui name. Thai’s 
what it's all about, man i' " 

lacocca saw it "He just stood there and listened. " says Pas- 
sino, "and then he told us to forget all the other details— he'd 
take care of details — and to go out there and race One more 
thing be told us we had damn well better win " 

History will note that Ford almost did win that first Indy 
venture However. Parnelh Jones look the flag in an Offy. Jim- 
my Clark finished second and Gurney seventh in the Lotus- 
Fords The next 500 was the year of a tragic fire ; Fords threat- 
ened but A J Foyt's Offy won But Clark was fust for Ford in 
1965. and Fords have won at Indy ever since. 

Till' fact that everything seemed to jell at once— the 
stock cars, dragsiuis. Indy and the Le Mans program — is not 
so much a Ford story as it is an American one. Chrysler is 
or\ a parallel course in stock and diag cars, and General 
Motors, if you will stand by. is considered likely to rev up 
at any moment 

Ford has more up its sleeve Hidden away inside Kar Kraft 
IS the comp.mv’s answer to the Chevrolet Corvette Ford calls 
it the Mach II, and it is a sprightly little two-seal sports car 
that comes up to one's waist It boasts a five-speed trans- 
axle. independuni rear suspension and a 289-cubic-inch mid- 
ship engine 

"We put the plans for the Mach II together one night in 
Frey's office," says Lunn "If this one goes into production it 
will be known m the company as 'Frey’s car,' just as the Mus- 
tang IS known as lacocca’s car ' " 

And will It go into production ? "Well," says Lunn. "we're 
being a little introverted about it right now But that should 
tell you something ' 

It does It tells you that the Mach II will be out there among 
the Corvettes one of these months And that the Comparty 
Racers have a future in their Fords 

"You worry a lot when you alii-nd races. " said Henry Ford 
11 a couple of weeks ago "I have gone to Daytona and watched 
Rich.iid Petty kill uS in Ins Plymouth Bui we keep coming 
back We went hack to Le M.ins this year because we didn't 
want jnyonv to think ii was a fluke victory in 1 966 The sec- 
ond tim-’ we beat th( rii..ihoy n-.ilized we had the cars, the 
drivers and ihu abiliiv m America And we're certamly going 
to continue Wc want our success to rub off on the kids " 

■'Wny do we do it ’ " asks lacocca "Impioving the breed is 
only a part of it. We race because we’re competitive and driv- 
ing can be fun. Why else would anyone want d canunued 
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four -speed gearbox? Otwire wheels? Or disc brakes’ No mai- 
ler what anyone tells you. motor sports aren't going to go 
away, any more than betting horses is going to go away " 
Passino has a moral of his own "You must remember one 
thing." he says. "You go to a big fooibaJJ game. Say there ere 
1 00,000 people there But not one of them wants to buy a god- 
dam football But you go to an automobile race and there 
they are — all your potential customers " 

Not surprisingly, the Racers are rocking Dearborn Ford 
has had its best competitive year It has come to dominate 
Indy, growing from the two Lotus racers in 1963 to 24 Ford- 
powered cars out of 33 this year. Ford's English-cousm en- 
gine — clipped into Jimmy Clark's new Lotus 49— is cutting a 
winning swath in Grand Prix racing In Trans- American se- 
dan racing, over the season Ford's Mustang beat out Ford's 
Cougar by two points. And in nrag racing Ford's unsnakable 
Connie Kalitta won the triple crown for the first time in histo- 
ry. But in stock-car racing— the crown Ford wants to win 
more than any other— there are still a few problems At a 
good many tracks this season. Plymouths and Dodges were, 
as they say. eating Fords for breakfast 
The B4-day DAW strike cost the company millions ana 
caused a cutback in ine 1968 racing budget Before Walter 
Reulher threw his switch. Ford had intended to spend close 
to SI 4 million going racing around the world next year, 
now the budget may be cut by as much as half. 

Still, one must not weep for the Company Racers The bud 
get may be cut. but on their good years they spill that much 
money, and there will always be a factory team out there 
somewhere. 

Not that they have any fun. No. sir. This is a deadly se- 


rious business, men And one must never lose sight of our 
primary goal, which is to sell. sell, sell Consider the serious 
scene not 'ong ago at Ford's styling rotunda, where the new 
cars are shown to the top brass, and whore everyone must 
wear a visitor's badge anO a Rev Bob RinharOs look 
There they were a public- relations vice-president, look- 
ing very not-fun at all m company haircut and pm-collar shirt, 
a few of the Racers, pacing around nervously because Rac- 
ers never can stand still, and a few nonracing executives 
who most assuredly were serious It was 9 25 am and they 
had been assembled at 9 to witness Henry Ford II posmg for 
a formal portrait with his family of hot lacng cars 

"Yes. indeed." one of them was saying, "this is a grim 
game Here we are. risking our reputation on every lace It's 
serious How can anybody befieve we ever have any 

At that moment a guard stuck his head in the door "Now," 
he hissed Everyone in tne room came to attention with no 
other prompting, and in walked Henry Ford II 
"I'm ready." ho said 

He was wearing his Le Mans mechanic's jacket — a blue 
padded parka with the word "Ford" on one pocket There 
was a moment of shocked silence Ford looked around 
"All right, all right," he grinned "I know You think may 
be It would be better with the suilcoat. right ?" 

So Henry Ford ll took off the funcoat and shrugged into 
his tastefully tailored, side-vented jacket He adjusted his Le 
Mans tie — a Pierre Cardin original wih little "24s'' on mid 
night blue silk— walked over to the cars, and posed while 
all the Racers and the others looked on soberly 

Mr Ford was sitting on a wheel of the Indy car He tried to 
look like It wasn't any fun at ail 
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INTO SPEED 
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The big Ford push began utterly without glamour in Dearborn’s foundries and fabri- 
cating shops. As racing pieces emerged, test crews tried to break them. Control pan- 
els like the one glowing at right, for example, monitored the "dirty little dynamom- 
eters" on which Le Mans engines and transaxles ultimately survived two simulated 
24-hour races. A fantastically tough honeycomb chassis alloy also came from that 
disassembled world into the sophisticated one recorded on the following pages. 
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A liiumph of form and function, the 215-mph Le Mans- 
winning Mark IV is perhaps the most important of all U.S. 
racing cars, proving American worth in the neglected arena 
of international road competition. It is the pride of Henry 
Ford II. who IS shown with some of his hottest properties. 


A wind-tunnel smoke trail accents the mod roofline of a 
Shelby Mustang (which borrows a spoiler at the rear from 
racing cars), while a welder spits flame at an experimental 
racer. Below, the camera peers psychedelically at Ford's new 
mid-engined Mach II, which may go Corvette-hunting. 
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Win Sunday and you sell Monday is the stock car racing 
code, and in this big and bitter warfare — awash with loyal 
fans, swift pit crews and lightning engine changes— ford's 
rookie driver of the year, Donnie Allison (streaking into 
view below), is a key weapon against the Chrysler enemy. 



Masked for speed, drag racers Pete Robinsor) (right) and 
Connie Kalitta. hidden below in the smoke of screaming tires, 
started with Ford 427 engines, piled on more power with 
superchargers and blasted to new records. Hordes of U.S. 
kids — future car buyers all — dig the wheels and wheelers. 
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Ford’s foreign policy is a runaway htt, with the great Scot 
Jimmy Clark starring in a Grand Pnx Lotus-Ford. At right. 
Clark confers with teammate Graham Hill, and in May both 
should again have Ford exhaust megaphones behind them at 
Indianapolis as they try for repeat wins in the big U S. race. 





FOOTBALL'S WAY-OUT SEASON 



An assessment of the autumn Just past, including memories of events too improbable to credit, followed by 
previews of five bowl games and who might win them if form— at last— prevails by DAN JENKINS 


T host funny little creatures on the 
opposite page replaying the college 
football season in all of its quaint confu- 
sion — from a washed-out Notre Dame- 
Michigan State game to the three-way 
tussle for the Hcisman Trophy to the 
two-way fight under Houston’s dt>mc— 
show as well as anything that the only 
way to look upon the events of this rea- 
sonless autumn is with a smile- 

What made the season so disorderly, 
of course, was the fact that upsets were 
continuous. They began the first big 
weekend, when teams like Houston and 
Florida State beat and lied teams like 
Michigan State and Alabama, and they 
did not Slop until other weird outfits, 
like Indiana. Texas A&M and Navy, 
had embarrassed the elite forces of Pur- 
due. Texas and Army. 

Out of this mischief emerged some 
strange conference champions — teams 
that had not won in years: Indiana. Tex- 
as A&M. Tennessee. Yale and Oklaho- 
ma. among them and some new coach- 
ing wizards with equally unfamiliar 
names. Until 1967. for example, who 
had ever really heard of John Pont, Gene 
Stallings, Doug Dickey, Carmen Coz/a 
and Chuck Fairbanks? These arc men 
who won a total of 41 games and lost 
only eight during the year, while some 
of their famous fraternity brothers. Duf- 
fy Daugherty. Frank Broyles. Darrell 
Royal. Bob Dcvancy and Jim Owens, 
to name a few, wound up at 24-25-1, 
The year served to disprove a lot of 
the favorite truisms of college football 
that coaches, pro scouts, bookmakers 
and writers have been living by for years. 
You could hear them everywhere, such 
gems as; "Bear will find a way.” and 
“You can't run on Texas.” and “Notre 
Dame at home." and “Frank will al- 
ways have a quarterback.” and “Wash- 
ington in November" and "When in 
doubt, Ohio Stale." 

Well, for once. Bear Bryant did not 
find a way when Alabama got tied by 
Florida State 37-37. or when he lost 
the big game to Tennessee. A lot of 
teams ran on Texas. And ran and ran. 
Not just O. J, Simpson and USC. but 
Texas Tech and TCU. and A&M, of all 


people. Notre Dame was good at home 
against the dogs that Ara Parseghian 
upped the score on. but not against USC 
when the Irish were favored by 12 and 
lost by 17. Meanwhile. Arkansas' Frank 
Broyles ran out of quarterbacks, as he 
suffered back and forth between Ronny 
South and John hichler— and lost with 
both. Washington in November wa-s 
beautiful. Just beautiful. The Huskies 
lost three times in November. And. as 
things turned out. Ohio State was near- 
ly always in doubt, losing to Arizona. 
Purdue and Illinois and barely defeating 
some lesser souls. 

The magic date for 1 967 was supposed 
to be October 28. and the place was sup- 
posed to be South Bend. There, with 
ABC -TV In an absolute drool. Notre 
Dame and M ichigan Stale were expected 
to claw out another 10 10 tie as they 
did in 1966‘s famous “poll bowl," Un- 
fortunately. when the two powers came 
up to that game they had 3-2 and 2-3 
records, respectively, and most of lele- 
vision's millions had gone olf boating, 
bowling and golfing. 

Some interesting things had happened 
lo both teams. A few Saturdays previ- 
ous, Notre Dame's glamour player. 
Quarterback Terry Hanraily. set a na- 
tional record by handling the ball 75 
times, passing and running, in a single 
game and the Irish lost to Purdue. 
Then Hanratty experienced his very 
worst afternoon, throwing live intercep- 
tions, as Notre Dame lost again, this 
time lo L'SC- 

Bui this was nolhirtg compared to the 
woes of the Spartans. Dulfy Daugherty's 
learn never recovered from Its opening 
defeat by Houston, a 37-7 massacre be- 
fore the home folks of Fast Lansing. As 
the good-natured Daugherty told USC 
Coach John McKay later, on the occa- 
sion of McKay's acceptance of a No. 1 
trophy, “Just think. John. If you work 
real hard next year, you can be 3-7." 

The Houston team that turned Duffy 
Spartan green wound up being as curi- 
ous as any other. In their first three 
games the Cougars scored 104 points, 
looked fa.sicr than the Blue Angels and 
had the surest bet for All-America that 


Septemher ever produced. He was War- 
ren MeVea. 

Then curious things began happening 
at the AsiriHlomc to the world's only 
indoor foolball team. MeVea got in a 
scrap with a teammate. End Ken He- 
bert. during a game before 40.000 fans. 
MeVea then got hurt. MeVea then start- 
ed fumbling. And Houston finished 
with three losses. Ironically. Houston 
never stopped receiving bowl feelers 
and being mentioned in print as a poten- 
tial bowl team (one national magazine 
went so far as to predict, in its presea- 
son summary, that Houston would play 
Arkansas in the Gator Bowl) even 
though the team is ineligible because of 
a thrcc-ycar NCAA probation handed 
down in 1966. 

For a while, as the season wore on, it 
seemed that the races for No. I . for con- 
ference championships and for all of 
the bowl berths might prove less excit- 
ing than the light for the Heisman Tro- 
phy, There were three strong candidates, 
each of whom could be supported with 
reams of newsprint and logic— UCLA's 
Gary Beban, USC's O. J. Simpson and 
I’urduc's Leroy Keyes. Even that noted 
syndicated columnist. Duffy Daugherty, 
took sides. As provincial as the next 
nian. Dulfy was rooting for Keyes from 
his own Big Ten. 

Keyes's admirers had a splendid case, 
but good as he was. his performance 
did not quite measure up to that of Simp- 
son. Both Simpson and Keyes had far 
better years than many Heisman win- 
ners of the past, as it turned out, hut 
neither could outpoll Gary Behan for 
the honor, proving that most Heisman 
avxards are given for a performance 
throughout a college career instead of 
for a season. Perhaps the "best of the 
year” stipulation of the Heisman award 
should be changed to “best of the year, 
hut last year. too. if he's really a nice 
guy." Behan, who is really a nice guy, 
had a large backlog of heroics going for 
him. and he did manage to live up to 
his prcscason raves better than any re- 
turning star. But if the Heisman is for 
the best player of 1967. then it should 
have gone to Simpson. 

eonllnued 
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Undoubtedly, the day that Beban 
clinched the Heisman was November 
IK. which became the magic date to re- 
place October 28. This was the Satur- 
day that UC LA played USC for the 
national title, Beban and Simpson were 
both magnificent in the game, which 
was won by the Trojans 21-20. As USC 
and the Bruins pul on their brilliant 
show, however, there was another team 
from the Pacific Hight Conference that 
had to be getting a big laugh from the 
C'alifornia frenzy. That was Oregon 
State, the upsettingest crew of the year. 
The Heavers had just linished knocking 
over the Trojans 3 0 and tying UCLA 
I(>-I6. And before that they shocked 
Purdue 22-1-1. 7?ic disquieting thing 
about Oregon Slate was that it caused 
these calamities shortly after losing to 


such dreary foes as Brigham Young 
and Washington. 

It was fortunate that those letdowns 
on the way to November 18 did not 
really detract from the importance of 
the USC-UCLA meeting, ll was still 
the showdown for No. I. for there were 
no two better teams over the season, at 
least up to that point. .And once again a 
game of this type proved, as the Notre 
Dame-Michigan State game did a year 
ago. what kind of furor could be caused 
if college football would somehow find 
a way to arrange a national playolT. 

Not that the polls fail to provide a 
lot of pleasure and debate. Usually there 
is a large amount of hollering about 
who should be No. i, as in J966 when 
Notre Dame outpolled .Michigan Slate 
and Alabama. This year the ehoicc of 


USC caused little in the way of com- 
plaints. except for some muttered drawls 
down Tennessee way. where Volunteer 
rooters have trouble remembering that 
their team stubbed its toe against UCLA 
way back in September. 

Otherwise, the polls were tilled with 
their usual popularity whims a.s the Top 
to was rounded out. If the nation’s best 
teams were to be ranked on a who-is- 
most-deserving basis, one that properly 
weighs their won-lost performance and 
the quality of their opposition, the Top 
10 would read like this; I) USC. 2) 
Alabama. 3) Wyoming. 4) Purdue. 
5) Tennessee. 6) UCLA. 7) Florida 
State, 8) Oklahoma. 9) Penn Slate and 
lOj .North Carolina State. 

It is nut quite so easy to list the rea- 
sons why this was such a crazy season. 



use vs. INDIANA 


There is always a 
built-in credibility 
pap to fairy tales, 
but not even a full- 
Hcdgctl, right-thinking fairy godmother or 
John Pont, the coach at Cinderella U. in 
Bloomington. Ind. - would nave predicted 
this particular ending; that after 22 grimy 
years of being u kind of wallHowcr on a 
doormat, the last of the Big Ten sisters 
would be invited to the Big Ball in Pasa- 
dena. Hans Christian Andersen would have 
been drummed out of Denmark. 

U began after tw o horrible seasons, seasons 
so bud that one of the men who originated 
the Old Oaken Bucket rivaJr; with Purdue 
42 years ago suggested, quite seriously, that 
Indiana drop intercollegiate football because 
it obviously could not play it. "I got serv 
mad at myself." Pont says. "I couldn't be- 
lieve that I couldn't get the job done here." 
So last summer Pont ordered his players to 
lose weight, and they did a total of 577 
pounds, tneouraged, in pan. by the refresh- 
ing ability of his team to muse. Pont openesi 
up his offense to let Quarterback Harry 
Gonso do more outside running and pass- 
ing, .switched 14 players to dilTcrenl p<»si- 
lions, prayed that his sophomores would K' 
supcrriKm, began carrying two lucky pen- 
nies in his billfold and siartetl the .season 
dreaming an impossible dream that his 
Hoosiers might somehow improve from mis- 
erable to mediocre. "A 5-5 seastm would not 
have been a disappointment." he observed. 

Indiana showed the pattern of its year in 
its first game, an unrcstninding 12 10 win 


over Kentucky. In that one Harry Gonso 
llubbed a hand-olT, then turned the mangled 
play into a louchdovsn pass. The pattern 
was to be no pattern or. as Pont puts it. "I 
encourage improvisation: it is basic to our 
olTense." The Hoosiers improvised thcii way 
past Kansas and Illinois, .md suddenly, 
aguinsr fowa, something electric happened. 
Recalls Pont; 'We were flat and Iowa was 
ahead late in the fourth quifier. Normally 
1 don't hear the stands; I'm turned olT. But 
just before we got the ball the v» hole stadium 
rose and cheered. Last year they vsould have 
said. 'Oh. hell, so we lose again ' Now you 
could sense they felt we'd vs in. and the play- 
ers fell It. tix>. From then on. things snow- 
balled." l.venluaJly they snowballed to the 
point thai Ji'hn Isenbarger. the halfback 
whosomctimcspunisandsometimcsdtsesn'i. 
was found standing in front of a mirror 
practicing the look he would use when he 
was introduced on national television. "That 
was when I knew wc would make the Rose 
Bowl," says Pont. 

Minnesota alnxosi turned the Indiana 
snowball into a puddle of despair with a 
.1.1 7 victory, bul ihcn camca stunning 19 14 
upset of Purdue. The key dcfensise play of 
that game, needless to say, was unplanned. 
Itxv a Purdue fumble on the Indiana one- 
yard line. 

Although use is far from the ashes-lo- 
roses darling that Indiana is. the Trojans 
did not reach their No I zenith without 
both surprises and adversilie.s. Surprises.’ 
Vfowever obvious their abtliiics may seem 
iu)w both O J Simpson and Fiarl McCul- 


louch were untried at the season's start. Ad- 
versities'.’ Co.ich John McKay lost his No. 1 
fullback, a starting halfback, a starting de- 
fensive tackle and a starting defensive end 
to knee surgery. Advcrsitic.s and surprises? 
Top Quarterback Toby Page was hurt for 
two games, but Steve Sogge "too short, 
iiK) slow, too ine.xperienced." to quote one 
USC rival filled in. Superbly. And when 
Simpson sprained his ftxn against Oregon 
an unheralded senior named Steve Grady 
tiHvk over. Superbly. 

To McKay the essential win of the season 
cante against Notre Dame because it "made 
us strong, unified us and btdstercd our con- 
lidcnce." The year's key play was. naturally . 
a Simpson run, this one for M yards and a 
touchdown against UCT A. But that had its 
ironic txldily . too. for the bIcK'k that broke 
Simpson free was contributed by Split Lnd 
Ron Drake, a spindly. 170-pound receiver 
who had been benched much of the day to 
make nxiin for burlier ends who could hit. 
McKay ordered a pass and sent Drake in to 
catch it. hut when Quarterback Page saw 
I’C'I.A's defense he culfed an audible for 
O J. 'soft- tackle blast. Instead of Ron Drake 
catching a pas.s. he threw the bUxk that put 
use in its 15th Rose Bowl game. 

Can Indiana's improvisers fool No. I for 
a whole at'lernoon,’ It isn't likely, though the 
Htxisiers did stop All-America Leroy Keyes, 
and they might give O.J, some trouble. 
For a while. But there isn't a fairy-tale teller 
around who would match Cinderella against 
Helen of Troy and pick the country girl in 
the glass slippers to win. 


One thing is certain. There is far more 
good football talent available than there 
was a decade ago. and this includes 
coaches as well as players. There seem 
to be hosts of young, skillful coaches 
around, men who know the game and 
have the ability to get the finer points 
across to their recruits. And because 
more good players arc available, a few 
big schools are no longer able to corner 
the market. 

In addition, the two-platoon age is 
settling down. At first only the major 
powers adjusted quickly, probably be- 
cause they had lots of resources. Now 
others arc adapting well. Players are 
being recruited with specialties in mind, 
place-kicking, receiving, punting and, 
above all, passing — you can’t survive 
these days without a passer. The ability 


to make maximum use of what might 
be called the incomplete football player 
is increasingly important. The season 
also pointed up the necessity of being 
able to adjust well in the face of adversi- 
ty. It was the innovators who prospered, 
the coaches who were forced to build 
teams in early season that were quite 
different from the ones they had planned 
initially. Thus Texas A&M lost its first 
four games and won a conference title, 
use shaped an entire offense around a 
star it knew virtually nothing about un- 
til the season opened, Penn State won 
with sophomores because everybody 
else got hurt, Tennessee beat Alabama 
with a third-string quarterback, etc. 

There is one last curiosity of the sea- 
son, and it is going to make the busi- 
ness of bowl watching more fascinating 


than ever this time. The stars of the 
year are returning next season, and many 
of the teams of the year are, too. The 
list is startling; USC, Indiana, Penn 
State. Purdue, Texas, Miami. Oregon 
State. Texas A&M and Yale. All are 
teams dominated by sophomores and 
juniors. Keyes and Simpson return. So 
does Ted Hendricks at Miami— about 
the year’s best lineman — as do Bill Brad- 
ley and Chris Gilbert at Texas and Terry 
Hanratty and Jim Seymour at Notre 
Dame. So one old football motto not 
only has survived the upset autumn, it 
has become doubly meaningful: "Wait 
‘til next year'" 

Meanwhile there is the matter of the 
bowls to settle. Do you just suppose 
that as a climax to this way-out season 
Indiana could possibly . . . ? 



TENNESSEE irs. OKLAHOMA 


When Tennessee 
Coach Doug Dickey 
was asked about his 
Orange Bowl game 
against Oklahoma, Dickey’s reply did not 
flash around the world or force pressmen 
to rcplate page one. "It should be a good 
game," he said. Right, Doug Dickey, it 
should. And what it lacks in gee-whix ro- 
mantics, it should more than make up in 
unadorned, no-nonscn.se football. 

These days people around Tennessee are 
buying bumper stickers that say oo big 
ORANGE Bowt.. but back in September it 
was hard to look at the Volunteers' first 
five opponents- UCLA, Auburn. Georgia 
Tech, Alabama and LSU — without won- 
dering if that Big Orange might not turn a 
little green before long. "We knew the bur- 
den would be on the offense," says Dickey, 
"because our defense was young." Fair 
enough. Things stayed intact through a loss 
to UCLA, but then— one by one— Tennes- 
see lost No. 1 Quarterback Dewey Warren, 
No. 2 Quarterback Charlie Fulton, its top 
placc-kickcr and two desperately needed 
defensive players. What happened through 
this period was (he kind of thing, quite un- 
predictably, that gives one team a season to 
remember and another the urge to bury the 
class yearbook forever. Tennessee's replace- 
ments held the defensive fort and Auburn 
was beaten 14-13. Third-stringer Rubba 
Wyche pulled out the Georgia Tech game 
with two touchdown passes to Flanker Rich- 
mond Flowers, and a victory over Alabama 
was sewed up when Defensive Back Albert 


Dorsey intercepted his third pass and went 
40 yards to score with a minute to play. 

Despite the patching-up, Dickey was 
reasonably certain that his team was of bowl 
caliber, but it took the LSU game to guar- 
antee it. And the hero of that particular 
clincher was a relatively anonymous kicker 
named Kart Kremser, a West Point transfer 
who hud gone to Tennessee for its track 
program. Dickey found Kremser kicking a 
football for fun one day. signed him up and. 
of course. Tennessee beat LSU 17 14 be- 
cause Kremser made one of the few field 
goals he ever had tried in public. 

While Tennessee had to keep dipping into 
its wondrou.s supply of Wyches and Krcm- 
sers to stay even with its cripple roll, Okla- 
homa went the entire season with only one 
really notable injury -Line Coach Buck 
Nystrom sprained his ankle during practice. 
The Sooners figured to be a sound team 
from the start, but not an Orange Bowl 
entry, if only because the death of their pop- 
ular young head coach. Jim Mackenzie, 
was sure to have an upsetting effect. In .iddi- 
tion, the Sooners lost nine starting linemen 
from 1966. Oklahoma won its first two 
games easily enough with Quarterback Bob 
Warmack, a frail-louking junior, perform- 
ing well. Then, with Texas due, a flu epi- 
demic leveled the squad. Queasy or not. the 
Sosmers pushed Texas all over the field for 
a half before finally losing 9-7. "That was 
the game that mattered," says Sooner Coach 
Chuck Fairbanks. "It told us wc could play 
well against good football teams.” From 
then on it was just one win after another, 


as Oklahoma's quick defense came into its 
own, shutting out both rugged Missouri and 
highly touted Colorado. Over the season 
Oklahoma gave up only 6.8 points a game, 
making it the (op defensive team in the coun- 
try. All-America Middle Guard Granville 
(“It's a thrill to hit people") Liggins was as 
tough as expected, and Linebacker Don 
("1 love collisions") Pfrimmer. a transfer to 
OU this year, was an unexpected terror. 

In the Orange Bowl the Sooner defense 
may not be quite as effective as usual, for 
it has not come up against the likes of Dewey 
Warren or his big offensive line, led by Cen- 
ter Bob Johnson, On the other hand, Ten- 
nessee probably will have .some trouble bot- 
tling up the Sooners’ quick, diverse offense, 
especially the thrusts of Tailbacks Steve 
Owens and Ron Sholts, who spell each oth- 
er to double their stamina (they finished 
onc-two among Big Light rushers). Both 
teams arc well balanced, exquisitely drilled 
and profoundly unflappable. Both have ef- 
ficient, cxccutivc-style couching staffs. Dick- 
ey, for example, uses a computer to analyze 
his scouting reports. As a result, the Orange 
Bowl probably will be the textbook game of 
New Year’s Day. When Doug Dickey was 
asked if he thought a bowl game might push 
his team to any new emotional peaks, his 
reply was typical Dickey, one that did not 
lead networks to interrupt their regularly 
scheduled programs. "A bowl game is a big 
event for a football player,” he said. “Kvery- 
onc will be playing his best.” Right, Doug 
Dickey. Tennessee’s best probably will be 
just a little bit better than Oklahoma’s. 

conllnued 
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WAY-OUT SEASON ronUnurd 



ALABAMA vs. TEXAS A&M 


Bear Br>anl wepi in 
1965 when Gene 
Stallings left Ala- 
bama to gii to Texas 
A&M During the 
seven years (hat 
Stallings servcsl Bryant as an assistant coach, 
the two Jcvelopcd just about every classic 
relationship there is pro-and-tyro. father- 
und-son. teachcr-at\d-pupil. author-and- 
ghostwritcr (Stallings ghosted Bryant's 
tKK>k, BuUtUng A Championship Foorhall 
Teami- Although he has been out on his 
own as A&M's head coach for three years 
now. Stallings still calls The Bear "Coach 
Bryant." and he is still habitually very big 
w ith the yessirs and nosirs in Bryant's pres- 
ence. Now the old friends become foes-for- 


an-afiernoon in the Cotton Bowl, and Gene 
Stallings is not kidding himself about that. 
"There is nobody I would rather play than 
Alabama," he says. "But I don’t trust 
Coach Bryant out in the arena: I've been 
on his sideline loo many times." 

Obviously. Bryant is not to be trusted 
when he is across the tield This is his 
ninth bow] team and ninth Top 10 team 
-at Alabama in the last nine years, and 
you don't do that by being paKy-walsy 
with the opposition. There were moments 
this year when Bryant's team did seem pas- 
sive enough, such as the .^7 37 tie against 
Honda State and the loss to Tennessee. 
But. as Gene .Stallings knows better than 
anyone. The Bear belie'cs a stout defense 
is the antidote to most losers' woes. In its 


last live games Alabama allowed a total of 
two touchdowns. The offense, too. took on 
some much-needed balance around mid- 
season. Splendid as the Kenny Stabler-to- 
Dennis Homan passing combination may 
be. It could not produce every yard the 
Tide needed, so w hen Fullback Ed Morgan 
and Tailback Tommy Wade hnally started 
gaining on the ground. Alabama did not 
stop rolling until it had an 8-1-1 record. 

All of which bodes exceedingly bad for 
Stallings' on-again-olT-again Aggies. Al- 
though the A&M defense came up with 
27 interceptions that could mean (rouble 
for Stabler and has Linebacker Bill 
Hobbs, whom Stallings thinks is the best 
since Lee Roy Jordan, the Texams gave up 
an average of .340 yards a game. Thai is 



LSU Ks. WYOMING 


Around l.aramie ii 
is being talked about 
as the greatest thing 
since readymade 
horseshiscs. Certain- 
ly Wyoming has 
been in bowls before (one Gator and three 
Sunj, and the team has never lost m a bowl. 
But wsme 10.000 people, which is 3' of 
the State's entire population, arc planning 
to hit New Orleans— including the gov- 
ernor. two Senators, most of the legislature 
and a Shetland-pony mascot named Cowboy 
Joe II. As Coach Lloyd Eaton puts it. "This 
is Wyoming's biggest chance in history. The 
kids arc thrilled, but I think they 'll stay close 
to earth." 

This is merely a (igurcof speech, of course. 


hccausc wiihoiii its passing .itMck V\ yoming 
would be bleak at best, and certainly not 
the only imdcfealcd major team in col- 
lege football. The Cowboys started their 
season billed as good-run. no-throw. Senior 
Quarterback Paul Toscano was a \eteran, 
of course, with two line seasons behind 
him. Unfortunately, they were seasons 
spent in the defensive butklicld. so Wy- 
oming planned to run a lot and not strain 
Toscano's passing arm. Hut Toscano ap- 
parently had learned how defensive backs 
think, for he hit 55.6' , of his parses and 
threw for the gala total of 18 touchdowns. 
"Paul just got stronger and stronger," says 
Eaton, smiling. Paul almost had to be 
stronger than a goalpost, for early in the 
season Wyoming lost five of Us lop six 


offensive linemen. While Toscano dodged 
and ducked. Eaton dug out three sopho- 
mores, a junior college transfer and an cx- 
defensive expert to replace the wounded, 
and although the running game suffered 
somewhat, the pu.ss protection was more 
than adequate. For the .Sugar Bowl the 
Cowboys have all but one ol their injured 
in shape, which means the running, led 
by Tailback Jim Kiick. may come back 
surprisingly strong and harass LSU from 
iin unexpected angle. 

Wyoming and Louisiana State arc a far 
cry apart in culture, cuisine, topography, 
politics and fiHitbuIl. The Sugar Bowl is 
everyday stuff at LSU, a routine 90-minuie 
ride away, and this (ho-hum) is the eighth 
lime the home-state team has played in it. 


STATE I's. PENN STATE 


FLORIDA 

First find a team 
that has six ex-high 
school quarterbacks 
in Its starting 22. a 
linebacker who re- 
turns punts and eight other players who had 
their heads shaved before the season be- 
cause they "wanted identity." Then get an- 
other team that has a superstitious half- 
back who asks people in the school band to 
feed him peanut butter for luck on nights 
before games and where the detensive backs 
have u bonded brotherhood called The R.at 
Pack, with personalized code names like 
Splinter Rat, Under Rat, Mumble Rat. Clap 
Rat and ^us Rat. Put them together in 
the Gator Bowl, call one Penn Slate and 
the other Florida Slate. 1 hen ask Coach 


Joe Palcrno of Penn State what he thinks; 
he used to be an usher at Ebbels Field, 
and he will tell you. “This could be the best 
bowl game of them all." he says. "We don't 
feel we c:in slop them, and we believe 

they can stop us. Who knows, the final 
score might be 42 4!." 

Who knows, indeed.’ Joe Paicrno started 
his season with a predominantly senior 
team, then lost his best halfback and hesi 
linebacker and wound up playing 10 sopho- 
mores on his first-string. His team lost but 
barely to Navy and UCLA and beat such 
powerful opponents as Miami, Syracuse and 
North Carolina State. No one could have 
known that sophomore Halfback Charlie 
Pittman would average 4.9 yards a rush or 
that sophomore Fullback Don Abbey would 


score 88 points or that sophomore Line- 
backer Dennis Onkot/ (the punt-relurncr 
and one of those ex-quarterbacks) would in- 
tercept six passes, two for crucial louch- 
downs. Piiicrno did foresee a line offense, 

w ilh senior Quarterback T om Sherman pars- 
ing to Split End Jack Curry, who is anoth- 
er ex-quarterback, and All-America Tight 
End Ted Kwalick. a ringleader in seek- 
ing identity through head shaving. But Penn 
.State's offense was better than just fine; 
the team averaged 28,2 points a gansc, Sher- 
man finished sixth in the country in total 
offense, Curry wound up holding every 
Penn Stale pa.ss-catching record there is and 
Kwalick, a junior, was so good that UCLA 
Coach Tom Prothro called him "the best 
light end I have seen in college football." 



being too generous against any bowl op- 
ponent. to say nothing of a wise old Bear. 
Stallings likes to say, "Statistics arc for 
losers." True or not. statistics certainly did 
not make his team a w inner. They were out- 
first-downed, outrushed and outpassed all 
season. The A&M players call them.selves 
a big play club, but the big play worked 
both ways. SMU beat them with four sec- 
onds left, and they lost to Florida State 
ly 18 because Place-kicker C harley Riggs's 
eMra-psunt try hit the right upright and 
bounced back. After FSU. which was 
A&M's fourth straight loss, Stallings in- 
stituted Operation Shake Well, a vast re- 
alignment of the team. A&M never lost 
again, as the hig plays beg-an to go its way. 
On the ne.xt Saturday a 15-yard touchdown 


run by Quarterback Kdd Hargett after the 
gun went off beat Texas Tech 28 24. and the 
season ended with Texas A&M beating Tex- 
as 10 7 because a Riggs field-goat try hit the 
left upright and flopped inside the goalpost. 

Even more than the big plays, it was that 
mad midseason lineup scramble that brought 
A&M to the Cotton Bowl. Stallings is en- 
tirely loo self-deprecatory about it. "Smart 
coaches don't have to do that," he says. 
"They find their best football players in 
the spring and leave them at one position. 
I'm not that smart." Perhaps, but there is 
nothing not-smarl about Stallings. Still, 
when you come up against The Bear it is 
best not to have any weaknesses at all. Cer- 
tainly Bryant will find a way to exploit the 
Aggies' loo-generous defense and the oc- 


casionally slow-looted ways of Quarterback 
Hargett. "There aren’t many folks who 
beat Coach Bryant." said Stallings, "but I 
sure would like to. You would rather beat 
your friends than your enemies any day." 
In addition, if another philosophical point 
of view is needed, there is the one provided 
by the few million A&M fans who remem- 
ber that Bryant was a head coach there from 
1954 to 1957. They would gladly beat him. 
on the theory that he is an enemy for sure. 

For Stallings, victory day may have to 
wait. Alabama's offense, defen-sc, bench and 
overall class seem too much for Texas A&M. 
As to the coaches well. Gene Stallings is 
.^2 and Paul Bryant is going on 55, and even 
though Gene did write that book, it was The 
Bear who told him what to say. 


.Still there is plenty of incentive for LSU 
to prove that its 6-3-1 record is really better 
than Wyoming's 10-0. And maybe it is. 
because LSU plays the likes of Tennessee, 
Alabama. Miami. Mississippi and Texas 
.•\&M- What do those teams have in com- 
mon? They are all in bowls. 

Alstv, unlike Wyoming. LSU fell on heart- 
breaking limes this year, suffering three 
losses by .i total of six points. "If a football 
team played through 100 seasons. 1 don't 
think the same set of near misses would 
happen again." says LSU Coach Charles 
McClendon. Probably not. especially with 
LSU’s rugged defense, led by All-America 
Fnd John Garlington and an expert safety- 
man named Sammy Grc/afli. who is a 9.5 
sprinter. Gre/affi is so good that he held 


three of the country’s best receivers to a 
grand total of three catches hlorida's Dick 
Trapp (none). Tennessee’s Richmond Flow- 
ers (one), and Alabama's Oennis Homan 
(two). LSU's depth is impressive: McClen- 
don used between 50 and 57 players nearly 
every game. The olfense is more workaday 
than whi/-bang and is run by one of the 
most hospitali^ed quarterbacks in the busi- 
ness. Nelson Stoklcv had two knee opera- 
tions and surgery on one shoulder in the 18 
months preceding the season, but he gave 
LSU enough passing to keep the defense 
from playing a nine-man line all over the 
field. "Nellie's statistics may not be very im- 
pressive, "says McClendon, "but remember 
LSU is a running team.” 

One thing LSU definitely is not is a kick- 


ing team. It has come to be culled Ihc Fisc- 
Icss Tigers, good at getting the ball across 
the goal line but almost never through the 
goalposts. LSU kickers missed a field goal 
against Icnnessec for a 17-14 loss, an extra 
point against Alabama for a 7-6 defeat and 
another against Ole Miss for a 6-6 tic. If 
Wyoming were allowed to play the game by 
the toe alone, LSU wouldn't even need to 
make that 9()-niinuie bus ride. The Cow hoys' 
kicker. Jerry DcPoysier, made 21 of 31 
points after touchdown and bwted crucial 
Held goals to beat Colorado State and Tex- 
as at El Paso. But the .Sugar Bow l -thoiigh 
It is going to be closer than all those cn- 
ihuMUstic Tiger fans think probably won't 
be close enough for DePoyster to win it 
for Wyoming. 


But Florida State is not lacking olfensive 
7ing either, not with the hrilliance of Flank- 
er Ron Sellers, who gained more yards with 
pass receptions than anybody else in the na- 
tion. and Quarterback Kim Hammond, 
who wa.s No. 2 in total offense and is so 
adept at reading defenses that after FSU's 
37-37 tie with Alabama, ptior Bear Bryant 
growled, "He picked us apart like he was 
picking a chicken." Besides the Alabama 
tie, Florida Slate lost to Houston and 
North Carolina State, but when it beat Tex- 
as A&M 19-1 8, after traiHng9-0, "that made 
us a bowl team," says Head Coach Bill Pe- 
terson. Which bowl team was something 
else. The week before Florida State’s last 
game, which was against the University of 
Florida, FSU had a firm Liberty Bowl bid. 


Peterson rejected it. gambling that his team 
would gel the more glamorous Ci.ator Howl 
invitation if it waited and if it beat Florida. 
That was done, 21 16, and now comes 
Penn State. 

Joe Paterno's team should know what to 
expect. Although the rushing of FSU’s Full- 
back Bill Moremen and Halfback Larry 
Green, the peanut-butter nut. is helpful. 
FSU is .sure to pass, pass, pass, since Ham- 
mond and his underlings averaged 24 
throws a game during the seastin. "We are 
not," says Peterson, "what you'd call a well- 
balanced team. You would want stronger 
running and maybe more defense.” 

Despite FSU’s Rat Pack spirit, pass de- 
fense was not a Seminole forte during most 
of the season, and Penn State's Sherman 


will probably find plenty of open receiv- 
ers. On the other hand. Penn Stale's plucky 
defense is not exactly Green Bay either, and 
Hammond has no less than four splendid 
pass catchers who are just a little less tal- 
ented than Sellers. 

In recent weeks Paterno has been irked 
about some nol-very-vciled cracks concern- 
ing the caliber of football played in his 
pan of the U.S. "We'd like to use the Gator 
lk>w I to show the country that the East still 
plays a great brand of football, contrary to 
what some people think," he says. Unfor- 
tunately, it seems likely that the Who 
Knows Bowl is going to be more conducive 
to football that is frantic than classic. In 
fact, 42-41 sounds about right — Florida 
State and a lot of fun.— W illiam Johnson 
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BRIDGE 


MR. GOREN 

IS DOUBLING YOU 


If you look to the right you are seeing more than double, and 
if you play bridge these days you must sometimes feel that 
you are hearing more than double, for the double has become 
a very popular offensive bid. Because the double now serves 
two purposes as a takeout to show the strength of your hand 
and as a way to punish overenthusiastic opponents -it is 
doubly complex. See how you fare with the following hands. 
If you score 120 or more you can double for me; between 
80 and 120 means nobody will give your bidding a double 
take. Less than 80? Oh my. Double up on your homework. 

In the first IS hands both sides are vulnerable, deal- 
er'sbid is shown first and your position in the auction 
1$ indicated by the question mark. What do you bid’ 
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TURN PAGE FOR THE ANSWERS 


BRIDGE coniinued 


THE ANSWERS: EITHER PLEASANT NEWS OR DOUBLE TROUBLE 


1 A PASS 5 DBL-3 I N.T.- 1 
The opponents have opened your best suu- 
You lack the strength for a no-trump over- 
call (16 to IS high-curd points), and to dou- 
ble for takeout is wrong. It promises sup- 
port for hearts or a gotxl suit of your own. 

B DBL. 5 1* 3 PASS 1 

A double announces opening-bid strength 
and good support for the other major 
jtist what you have- A one-spade ovcrcutl 
usually shows a five-card suit- Pass gets a 
ptiint t«causc. on some hands, it might keep 
you out of trouble 

2 A DBL. 5 2* 3 PASS 1 

The double asks partner to bid either black 
sun, and he will probably prefer spades 
It is cheaper and it offers the best chance 
for game. Hut. if partner is weak, clubs may 
be safer. The double is the best way to lind 
out. A pass gels a point since partner may 
have a bust witit length in both red suits. 
Two no trump gels no credit. It is poor tac- 
tics whether you play it as normal or unusual. 

B PASS -5 24 2 2 N.T. 1 

Your opponents may be strong, but they 
may also base a misfit. Opener must bid 
again. If the bidding collapses early you can 
decide to come in with the spade,suii. 

3 A 2* 5 DBL. 3 2* 1 

'I'our hand is so powerful and your spade 
sun so strong you need little from partner 
to make game; if partner's strength is all in 
hearts, he can steer toward no trump. The 
double followed by a jump in spades may 
work out. A strong jump ovcrcall ds>cs not 
begin to express the power of this hand. 

B DBL. 5 24 2 PASS 1 

1 rue. you don't have support for hearts, but 
your spade suit is self-supporting. Two 
spades, if played as strength-showing, may 
work and at least conveys a better picture 
than one no trump. Pass leases you the 
option of backing in later, hut partner ssill 
never read you for such a powerful hand 

4 A DBL. 5 1 N.T. 3 2 N.T. 1 

Your hand is too strong for one no trump 
but far too weak for a two-no-trump bid, 
which might be severely punished if open- 
er's partner holds the balance of power. 
Ooubling first, then bidding no trump at the 
lowest tcsel indicates your 19 to 20 count. 

a PASS 5 DBL. 2 
WhiKVcr plays the hand is apt to be in trou- 
ble, but if you double for penalty your 
partner is almost sure to be too weak to 
leave It in, and you. instead of your oppo- 
nents. will land in the fire. 

5 A 1 N.T. 5 2* 2 PASS 1 
The no-trump response to a double shows 


7 to 10 high-card points and a good stop- 
per in the enemy suit. Two diamonds is a 
gross underbid- Your trumps arc not strong 
enough to pass for penalties. 

B 34 5 1 N.T,- 2 2* 1 
Partner h.is asked you to bid the other major 
if you can, but you must jump to sho\s that 
you ha\c real values. One no trump at least 
h.is the virtue of announcing some high-card 
sfrcnglh. which two hearts does not. 

6 A 24 5 34 3 14 1 

Partner has asked lor the other major, 
which you have in a good hand. Three clubs 
may work well since partner is likely to bid 
again, but if he docs not you will h.ivc lost 
your best spot, the spade suil One spade 
gets a point to sTistinguisb ns lack of merit 
from the infamy of two clubs, 

B 34 5 2 N.T. 3 1 N.T. 1 

An immediate iwo-no-trump bid risks part- 
ner's insisting on a red-suit coniraei. Three 
clubs begins to pieliirc your hand and. when 
followed by three no trump after partner 
bids in a red suit, will tell your story. Again, 
one no trump is better than two clubs. 

7 A 24 5 24 2 

An opening bid facing partner's di*uble 
the eguisaicni of an opening bid should 
prodiicv game, so the cue bid stands out. 
Parinci' might pass two spades, 

B 3 N.T. 5 2 N.T. 3 24 34 \ 
Partner's double must include hearts, and 
you base escrylhing else, plus enough val- 
ues to insist on a game contract. Two no 
trump IS an underbid. Iwo spades or three 
clubs well. I guess I can think of worse. 

6 A REDBL. 5 PASS 3 2 N.T. 2 
A redouble does not promise supps>rl for 
partner's suit but asks him to let you liavc 
a whack at the opponents' lakeoui which 
should prose profitable if they hid hearts or 
clubs. Pass IS rated over two no trump, for 
it enhances your chance of colleeiing a pen- 
ally that may be we>rih more than the 
game you might make 

B REDBL. 5 44 3 34 2 
Since the opponents probably have a safe 
resting spot m spades, ibis redouble is not 
intended to score a penalty but to give a pic- 
ture of your htgh-eard sircngili. Three clubs 
lif played as forcing) and four hearts are 
superior to three hearts a weak bid. 

9 A 14 5 1 N.T. 1 PASS 1 
You have no long sun other than hearts, 
so you must make your cheapest bid. 
though It be in a three-card suit. You do 
not have the top-card strength promised by 
a one-no-trump response, and your frumps 
arc not strong enough to pass. 


B PASS 5 

No other bid warrants any credit, and a 
craven runout to hearts should score a 
minus. Your diamond support is far better 
than partner can expect. If unhappy, he can 
redouble to ask you to find a better spot, 

10 A PASS 5 1 N.T. 2 

This lime your trump suil is so strong that 
if partner leads ii as recjiiestcd by your 
pass the opponents may be in for a re- 
sounding penally. Besides, your hand may 
be of little value if partner plays in a suit. 
One no trump promises general strength. 
B 24 5 34 2 

You are dose to making an encouraging re- 
sponse. but if partner can cover enough of 
your losers to make game, he will probably 
hid again The opponents may rebid in 
spades. Then a three-heart bid will give a 
clearer picture than an immediate jump. 

11 A 1 N.T. 5 DBL. 3 PASS- 1| 
In the balancing position, values arc low- 
ered for reoi>cning bids. One no trump 
shows abv>ui the values for an opening bid 
with a stopper in the «>pponcnt's sun and. 
usually, no great desire to hear the other 
major. Double will be awkward when you 
have to rebid. but it is better than two dia- 
monds, Pass gels an award, for it may get 
a plus score when no other bid will, 

B OBL. 5 1 N.T. 2 24 1 
KciiuircnH'ris for a double arc also lowered 
in ihe pass-i»ut scat if you have support for 
an unhid major. Partner may be trapping 
with good spades. One no trump has the 
virtue of possibly protecting your king from 
an opening lead through your spades. Two 
diamonds is superior to a timid pass. 

12 A PASS 5 DbL 2 34 1 

To double a preemptive bid made to your 
right, you need about a c|ucen more than for 
a takeout vioubic at the one level. A double 
may work if partner has a reasonuhly good 
hand. Three spades on only a four-card suit 
risks a massacre and misses any chance for 
game or even slam in a minor. 

B DBL. 5 34 2 PASS 1 

Again, m the balancing seat, values are shad- 
ed, so this hand becomes a full diiublc. If 
partner has hearts, he may leave it in If not. 
you should be able to find a playable con- 
tract. Pass gets an award because the pre- 
enipier's partner may be selling a trap. 

13 A 34 5 24 3 44 1 

When partner's opening bid has been dou- 
bled for a takeout, all raises are preemptive. 
Two spades won't shut out the opponents, 
and four spades may he painful. Three 
spades IS the best comprontisc. Don't pass. 

evnltnufd 
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Mercury '68 with the Fine CarTouch. 

This is the closest any car can come to the ride and feel 
of the Lincoln Continental. 


Here's a Mercury that got thrown o beautiful curve for 1 968. 
A new swept-bock roof thol gives this Pork lone the look of o 
sprinter crouched ot the storting line. 

Obviously, this Mercury isn't a Lincoln Continental. But it's 
remorkobly similor in mony ways. Exomples: its broad-shouldered 
stance, weight distribution, and front suspension thol help give 
Mercury its fine-cor ride. 

You con feel the Fine Cor Touch our Continental designers 
hove lovished on Mercury. In nylon corpeting thot's os rich 
and dufoble os you'd buy for your own home. 

And in the comforting quiet erected by 123 pounds and 19 
kinds of sound insulation. With noise barriers like that, who needs 
to shout? 

Back ot the Mercury ronch, we're building 16 models for 1968 
(three of them swept-bocks). With engine options up to 428 cu. in. 
Our ideo is to moke any distonce a very comfortable distonce for 
you. Come see Mercury. Get involved with the Fine Cor Touch. 



Better Idea cars from the makers of Lincoln Continental. 
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Come up to the Kool taste. 
Taste extra coolness 
every time you smoke. 


BRIDGE eonitnUKi 


B PASS-5 2* 2 
t( is noi compulsory lo rescue purincr with 
a weak hand since he may have a good suit 
of his own. Two diamonds is belter than 
one spade, the suit the doubler has asked 
his pariner lo bid. If ihe opponents gel 
to a spade contract, your hand is strong. 

14 A AV 5 3V 2 2* minus 1 
You must shut out the spade sun, and three 
hearts is unlikely to do it Besides, there is 
a chance you can make four hearts, Two 
clubs is so inadequate that it draws my 
first minus award. 

B PASS 5 24 2 34-I 
You are not strong enough to redouble, far 
too strong to bid only two clubs and lo«’ 
weak to bid three clubs, if you play that as 
sirength-showing. Ihe pass gives you a bet- 
ter ehanev lo/iidge the winning action l.iier. 

15 A 1 N. T. 5 PASS 3 D8L 1 
The no-trump bid gises your side the best 
chance. A pass may work well if partner is 
busted, or if opener's partner responds one 
no trump and your partner can lease m your 
subsequent penally double. A takeout dou- 
ble will leave you floundering, but it is bet- 
ter than a two-club ovcrcall. 

B DBL— 5 1 N, T.- 2 1 

You would prefer four cards in each major 
but partner will probably be able to strug- 
gle along with three-card support m spades. 
One no trump may uncoscr the best spot if 
partner takes out. One heart gels a point 
because it is slightly belter than .i pass. 

SOLUTIONS TO PLAYING PROBLEMS 

16 5 *5 3 ♦J 2 

> oiir partner's double and subsequent he.irt 
raise suggest that one opponent will have 
no more than one heart. You should make 
every elTort to hold the lead so that after a 
liHik at dummy you can decide what shift 
IS most promising. A low diamond lead ni.iy 
succeed because it gives your partner .i 
chance to wvn the irtck and put sou back in 
hy tinderle.iding the ace of hearts. The jack 
I'f diamonds gives partner the idc.i th.il you 
hold the Id or a doubleton. 

VK, then low heart for a finesse ag.onsl 
l ast's queen 5. Low heart for an immedi- 
.ite finesse with the trv 2. Cash two top 
hearts in any order minus 2. 

The obvious danger is allowing Last to gain 
the lead so that he can play through your 
king of spades. An immediate finesse against 
the heart queen loses an unnecessary trick if 
West holds the blank queen of hearts, but it 
IS far superior lo running the totally unnec- 
essary risk of losing a third-round trump 
trick to Last. You don’t mind losing a trick 
to West, since he cannot attack your spade 
control. Minus 2 is hardly penalty enough 
for cashing two top hc^irts, imo 
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'Best 
^^ISki Buy 
in the 
East! 

^ A moun($in of great skiing with 75 
miles of trails. 9 double chair lifts, 
automatic gondola, t-bar. 

SKt WEEK PACKAGES; Monday thru 
Friday with lodging and two meals 
' daily. 5 two-hour lessons in Harvey 
Cliflord Ski School, use of all lifts. 

' apr^-ski parties, from $59.95. 

Ski Weeks without lodging and meals 
from $27.50. 


Two Fine Mountain Inns at Mt. Snow 


SNOW LAKE LODGE 

100 modern units with private bath. Ex- 
cellent food- Cocktail lounge. Entertain- 
ment. Dancing. Japanese "Dream" Pools, 
Private Air car from lobby to lifts. Special 
5 & 7 day Ski Weeks. Phone: 802-464-3331 . 


SNOW MOUNTAIN INN 

A fine mountain lodge with panoramic 
views — ultra modern decor. Superb cui- 
sine. Cocktail Lounge. Located at base of 
Mt. Snow. Owned and operated by Mt. 
Snow Corp, Phone: 802-464-3317. 


For color brochure write: Box W- 1 6, Mt. Snow. Mt. Snow, Vermont 05356. Phone 802-464-3333. 



The name for 

Field & 
Stream 

came easy. 

We named it 
after the aroma. 



Join the Peace Corps. 
Younigo«ar. ^ 


MASSACHUSETTS 

INVESTORS 

GROWTH STOCK FUND 


expensive 
...and is. 


SPECIAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF CAPITAL GAINS 



•WHISKY 


:.t : -r. ...I.nt.il - 

ji..-, Dcci-fib'-t 2t'. 

I. ; tlarLholdCii, •- ' !• ■’■CtTi 

W.-Iiber 30. 19f /, in - 
at the option -.f t'u! f 
in cash. 

RODf RT w. LAOD. Sm'----, 
200 Ddikeipv Sl'Ci', liaiion 


Made horn in ohoinil old style 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samueb. 
fourth generation Kentucky Dislillcr. 

Also available in Limited Edition at 1 0t proof. 

90 fittf • SHr Hill O'SliHft C» , Sttt Hill firm terflto, Kf. 



PEOPLE 


A New York paper recently re- 
ported that Alfred Hitchcock 
had been invited to attend a Jets 
game with his old friend Jets 
Owner Sonny Werblin. It 
wasn't SO- Hitchcock merely 
lunched with Werblin. and the 
conversation did not even get 
around to football. Not surpris- 
ing, since it was between a team 
owner and a man who once said. 
"Why do they call it footbaH.' 
They kick it only a few times a 
game. They throw it, they run 
with it — it's really handball." 
That was Hitchcock's view- of 
Wcrblin's game 20 years ago, 
and as of last week he had not 
mellowed much- Lnabashcdly 
confirming his long-standing 
convictions, he volunteered, 
"I've alw ays said American foot- 
ball IS football in leaspoonfuls. 
All the players do is slop and 
huddle and tell dirty stories." 
Actually, there arc days when 
most owners would agree. 

The Tournament of Roses is 
nourishing a viper in its bosom 
—a Stout viper at present going 
by the name of Kverelt Dirksen 
{hehw). In September the Tour- 
nament Committee invited the 
Senator to be grand marshal of 
the 79th annual Tournament of 
Roses, and for the press confer- 


ence announcing this honor a 
florist even managed the not 
inconsiderable feat of producing 
a likeness of Dirksen in flowers. 
So was the Senator touched and 
grateful? No. He has been plot- 
ting to use the Tournament of 
I Roses to further his own cam- 
paign for the marigold as our 
national flower. It was reported 
that he planned to fling mar- 
igolds to the crowd or even ride 
I atop a mangold-covered float. 

I "If they don't watch out." he 
I has actually said, "il'II turn out 
j to be a Tournament of Man- 
; golds." 

In Syracuse, N.Y, ii is best not 
to tangle with any quiel-look- 
ing gentleman wearing a double- 
breasted suit and horn-rimmed 
glasses. You may be picking on 
Carmen Ifasilio Businessman 
Dusilio docs promotional work 
for Genesee beer and keeps an 
eye on a canning plant and a 
sausage factory, but the 40.ycar- 
old former welter- and middle- 
weight champion is better than 
fit. He gets up at 5 in the morn- 
ing and does roadwork, gets to 
the gym two or three times a 
week to do a little bosing and 
spends much of his time whip- 
ping students into shape at Le- 
Moyne College, where he is a 




physical-education instructor. 
"Working with young men in 
phys ed IS a vacation, honest," 
he says. Compared to going 15 
rounds with Sugar Ray Robin- 
si>n. It certainly must bc- 

Thc rain m .Spain fell mainly on 
Rainier recently Prince Rainier 
and Princess Grace arrived in 
Madrid for a week of sightseeing 
and partridge hunting only to 
encounter record downpours. 
Huniing was limited to a single 
Jay and a Icss-thaii-cshilaraiing 
shoot, at which the umbrellas 
outnumbered the guns and a 
hot, wet lunch was reported to 
have been served to "umbrella- 
huddling guests on the treeless 
plain." A pity, hut what was 
Princess Grace doing at a par- 
tridge hunt anyway, after her 
successful effort of some years 
ago to have Monaco's live pi- 
geon shoots declared illegal? 

Nobody appreciates a good TV 
commercial as much as the per- 
son who really froths with rage 
at TV commercials generally. 
Such connoisseurs among the 
sporting audience are applaud- 
ing a beauty, the message from 
the investment house that simply 
has given Joe I.ouis a few sec- 
onds to observe: "I just want to 
say one thing, l-.dwards & Han- 
ly. where were you when 1 need- 
ed you?" 

The Golden Door is a luxurious 
establishment in southern Cal- 
ifornia which ordinarily caters 
to wealthy ladies who want a 


week or so of intensive health 
and beauty work, but for sev- 
I eral weeks the ladies are locked 
out and men are invited in for 
some attention to their health 
and beauty. At the same time 
the report came in on Basilio's 
methods of keeping fit. new word 
arrived from ex-Boxcr Lou 
I Nova in the form of a card from 
' The Golden Door, which read. 
"Hi. My week is Dec. II to I8ih. 
Best. Lou.” He neglected to let 
us know w hich accommodations 
he had chosen: "ShOO elegant: 
Sft25 elegant, with patio", or 
"$650 tres elegant." 

Lverybody knows how tough it 
can be for Olympic contenders 
from dcmiK'ralic countries no 
subsidies, no government assis- 
tance but things don't usually 
gel as bad as they arc for En- 
gland's Tony Nash {ahove). 
Tony IS a gold-mcdal-winning 
bobsled champion. l-.I.scwherc in 
Europe bobsled teams arc zoom- 
ing down special trucks at speeds 
in excess of 70 mph. Nash recent- 
ly slushed down a local hill at a 
speed 111 excess of 2 mph atop 
what appeared to be the English 
equivalent of a Flcxiblc-Elycr. 

, With the Olympics only months 
away , two of his team's sleds do 
not even have runners, and air- 
craft experts at F-arnborough are 
I still tinkering with a sled special- 
ly designed for Nash and his 
' partner. Robin Dixon. Nash has 
been quoted as saying, with 
proper British reserve, "1 must 
admit, my hopes arc not all that 
, high for a win," 
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So far, so good. 

Money, sweat, and science saved them 
from measles, polio, and smallpox. 

Now as young drivers they face the 
deadliest threat of all: 
auto accidents. 

High school Driver 
Education courses, 
properly conducted and 
taken by all future 
young drivers, can cut 
teen-age accidents 
by millions over the 
next few years. 

So support them. We do. 



/Ill 

We support Driver Education with all our heart. 

Since 1952, Allstate has helped pay for the training 
of 12,000 teachers who've already taught S'/j million 
students to drive. 

We’ve helped develop special equipment just tor 
these courses. And 13 years ogo, backing up our 
beliefs, Allstate pioneered insurance discounts 
for Driver Education. 

It your high schools offer Driver Education, 
make sure your youngsters toke the course. 

If your high schools do not give Driver Education, 
write to Safety Director, Allstate Insurance Companies, 
Box 367, Northbrook, III. 60062, for a free kit called 
"How You Can Help Cut Teen-Age Auto Accidents." 




A. J. Foyt: Winner of the Indianapolis 500. Co-winner 
with Dan Gurney at Le Mans. The 1967 U.S.A.C. Cham- 
pion. His tires: Goodyear Blue Streak racing tires. 


Dan Gurney: Foyt's teammate at Le Mans. And the 
first American in 46 years to win a Grand Prix race 
(Belgium) in an American car. His tires: Goodyear 
Blue Streak racing tires. 


TheBig4 



Denis Hulme: 1967 World Champion. Winner of 
Monaco and German Grands Prix. Winner of 3 of 6 
Can-Am Races in McLaren cars. His tires: Goodyear 
Blue Streak racing tires. 


Jack Brabham: Winner of the French and Canadian 
Grands Prix. 1966 World Champion. His Brabham- 
Repco cars were awarded Manufacturer's Trophy for 
1967. His tires: Goodyear Blue Streak racing tires. 


GObhh 

GOOD-YEAR 








This story is from Edwin Shrake' s ^Blessed McGill' a forthcoming novel about 
a frontiersman who lived part of his life among the Indians of the Southwest a 
century ago. Shrake's deceptively laconic account of a buffalo hunt and its tragic 
aftermath reads like contemporary fiction— which it is. But it also is a meticulously 
re.searched and compelling re-creation of a little-known aspect of the American past 
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O IH7 Edwin SIvsV*. ftom *Di»n«d McGr^” ta bo pvbnihod by Doubtodoy & Compony. bte; 


I ll the fall of 1873 I met Charlie Otter and his Quahadi 
at the Double Mountain Fork of the Brajos near the 
Cap Rock. The herds had not come that far south yet. so 
we abruptly turned north toward the Canadian River. I 
was worried that hide hunters might be roaming over 
from Kansas, as I heard it had been a bad summer for 
grasshoppers and crops were ruined. But Charlie Otter 
believed in the Medicine Lodge Treaty of six years earlier 
that prohibited while hunters from coming south of the 
Arkansas. 1 figured if you had the treaty in your hands the 
paper would be good to wrap bullets in, but in some ways 
a Comanche's mind is a swamp. He can believe a do/en 
incredible and contradictory things before breakfast and 
still digest the story of creation before lunch. 

Wc went north in a long lilc. The men were dressed in 
finery and were riding their second-best horses, saving the 
best for the hunt. The women rode or plodded beside the 
drag poles. Dogs ran up and down the procession. There 
was already a nip in the air. The sky toward which wc 
marched had a gray and snowy look. The prciious winter 
had been a hard one and another appeared to be commenc- 
ing. which should have brought the buffaUies south much 
.sooner. Since the slaughter had begun, however, the herds 
were even more erratic than usual. I kept my apprehen- 
sions private. 

Budthing and No Nose, his woman, were with us but 
stayed to themselves and mostly spoke only to me. Had- 
ihing was in a sulk because Charlie Otter had brought 
along a shaman who was a bulTalo-finding specialist and 
had a kit of tricks that he pulled around the fires at night 
when the Quahadi did their dancing and singing. Had- 
ihing told me the shaman, who had come from the Qua- 
hadi band of Quannah Parker, was a fraud. He claimed 
this fellow. Yellow Head, had a bag of peyote buttons 
that he was using to entice C'harlic Otter's patronage. But 
as Badthing considered him.self the fanciest and most 
mystical medicine man who ever astounded a horse In- 
dian. I put his muttering down to jealousy. 

Yellow Head made a rousing show when we crossed the 
north Palo Duro. He rode his hairy little paint pony through 
the cottonwood, willow and hackberry trees along the 
creek. He peered at the leaves and sniffed the wind and 
held his sagebrush cap up to the heavens and then clapped 
It to his car as if it was a receiver box for The Sure 
Enough Fathers personal telegraph. Badthing snorted 
and frowned and fiddled witli his medicine bag but did 
not comment. Yellow Head paused at a wild plum tree as 
though that was a very good thing to discover. Charlie 
Otter rode ort with his head down, mulling about some- 
thing, and it took the locating of a skunk bush to get his 
attention. 1 overheard part of what 'Vcllow Head told linn 
about talking to the skunk bush and learning that it would 
be a beautiful hunt, but (’harlie Otter was no more im- 
pressed than I was. Charlie Otter was an unusual man in 
that he wa.s brave and tierce enough to have become a war 


chief but wise and old enougli to be regarded in council as 
a civil chief as well, I. ike most good leaders he went along 
w ith the shaman's htiiarosai but he pul scouts out neverthe- 
less. He would have made a good Jesuit. 

There vvas no reason to doubt Yellow Mead's predic- 
tion. We camped in buffalo country with great Hats bro- 
ken hy dry washes and low knolls so that there was plenty 
of cover for me to shoot from. Bluestem and bear grass 
grew among the sage and pokcwccd. Along the arroyos 
were a number of wallows about two feel deep and 10 feet 
across. During calving season in laic spring, when the 
buffaloes were shedding their old coats, they rolled in 
mud or dirt in the wallows to get the flies and mosquitoes 
off their hides. Our camp vvas on the west side of an ar- 
royo. The herd, if it came, would prohahlv come from the 
nortlieast. That direction was upw ind from us. a necessity. 

I have heard hunters claim a buffalo can smell a man at 
four miles, but I am skeptical of that figure. Two miles 
would seem to me more accurate. 

In the evening after a dinner of dried and powdered 
buffalo meat mixed up with plums, pecans, apricots and 
fat. wc finished off the last swallows of corn Ixter and Yel- 
low Head proposed a buffalo dance. From the bundles 
that his woman hauled on his drag with his tepee and 
various equipment, he took half a do/en buffalo skulls, 
placing four of ilieni about the camp at the four points of 
the compass and the other two in the middle. Pipes ap- 
peared and the air smelled of the pungent grasses and 
herbs that the Quahadi smoked. In a while there was con- 
siderable jollitv. The musicians began thumping their 
buffalo-hide drums and the dancers hopped around the 
fire wearing bulfalt) skull headdresses and the men chant- 
ed a buffalo song that had no melodv but a strong rhythm. 
A big round yellow autumn moon came out. It was the 
kind of moon you see nowhere except in West Texas, 
where there is nothing to interrupt the view, and 1 lay 
beside the lire smoking a cigar and feeling that I was very 
much of the earlli and the Human Beings. 1 felt at that 
moment that I could, as the Indians say. hear the grass 
growing and smell the color changing in the mesquite. It 
was no good to think that the only choices the Human 
Beings had were to die or to become something else, so I 
quit thinking about it and went over to sit with Badthing 
and No Nose. 

Badthing vvas in an ill humor again as he watched bel- 
low Head prancing in the firelight nuked except for his 
sage cup and w ith Ins body painted in curving yellow lines 
like hutfulo horns. No Nose was busy at the iKcupation 
she most favored when not traveling or working chewing 
nits and licc out of the seams of her clothes. I tried to talk 
to Badthing but he had no philosophical riddles for me 
this night. He pulled his calico bonnet down over his head 
and mumbled and drew symbols in the dirt with a stick. 
No Nose sighed with a whistle of wind out of her exception- 
al nasal cavities. After a bit, 1 slept. I recall that the last 
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thing I saw was that moon and it got me into sentimental 
notions that are all right for such a night but luckily were 
gone when I woke. 

An hour before daylight men staggered out of their 
tepees yawning, scratching and belching while the women 
cut pegs for hides, built smokeless dung fires for the coffee 
I had fetched along as a gift. organi7ed skinning and butcher- 
ing parties and generally kept as occupied as they knew 
they had to. Near the ashes of last night’s fire Yellow 
Head had called a meeting of Charlie Otter and several of 
the more responsible and prestigious warriors. Yellow 
Head crouched on the ground with a horned toad, spoke 
some tomfoolery, made a few passes in the air with a buf- 
falo-tail medicine stick and let the toad loose. The toad 
ran a few feet toward the northeast, paused, got prodded 
by the medicine stick and ran in that same direction out 
of camp. Yellow Head nodded proudly. Charlie Otter 
looked around at his counselors, who grunted and went to 
prepare their bows, lances and what pistols and rifles they 
owned. Charlie Otter beckoned to me. I joined him at his 
lodge for coffee. 

■’The toad magic says a big herd is coming from just 
that side of where the sun rises," said Charlie Otter in 
Tex-Mex. “Yellow Head says vhc toad magic docs not 
fail." Charlie Otter glanced at me. “Never mmd what I 
think of the load magic.” he said. “My scouts have also 
told me there is a herd approaching. Between them and 
the toad and the dancing and the skulls somebody should 
be correct. Wc will find many buffaloes this morning. 
Now the question is how to kill them. We have discussed 
this matter in council and here is our decision, though of 
course wc await your opinions with great respect and, ah, 
anticipation." 

Briefly he went through each suggestion of the council. 
One warrior had wanted a surround in the old style in 
which the men would encircle the herd, creep close and 
then attack fast before the herd bolted. Another wanted 
to drive the herd off the bluff of an arroyo and break their 
legs, but that was chancy owing to the fact that the buf- 
faloes might choose another direction for flight. Knows 
Nothing held out for a chase with the hunters riding be- 
side the herd and killing with lances and short bows. That 
idea was rejected because it was dangerous and left the 
buffalo carcasses strewn over a big area, causing difficulty 
for the skinners and butchers. Charlie Otter's plan had 
been the one accepted. 

“You. honored friend." he said, "have been generous 
enough to offer to hunt with us for a fair share of the 
hides and meat, even though you arc not in the hide busi- 
ness and it is too early in the season for prime robes." 
Charlie Otter paused to consider the affair once more 
from all angles and try to guess if 1 might he up to some- 
thing. “Well,” he said, “wc accept your offer and will use 
your long gun for the benefit of the Human Beings as I 
am sure you intend." 



“I am privileged." I said. 

“Hmmm," he said. "All right.” He then told me his 
plan in rough shape, depending for variation on the ter- 
rain and the arrival of the herd. The Quahadi were to get 
in as close to the herd as they could, hiding their horses in 
gullies or whatever cover offered it.sclf. 1 was to lake my 
Sharps ,50-caliber and find a choice shooting spot within 
a couple hundred yards of the herd. From my stand I 
would shoot as many buffaloes as I could before the herd 
began to run. When the running started, the Quahadi 
would leap into the chase. With luck and accurate shoot- 
ing 1 could kill perhaps 80 or 90 buffaloes myself and the 
Quahadi would get 30 or 40 more. That sort of haul was 
nothing sj^ecial for a day’s shooting by hide hunters, who 
left the meal to the wolves, coyotes, crows and vultures, 
but for a hand of Quahadi it meant a winter of luxury and 
full bellies. I agreed with Charlie Otter, shared his pipe, 
finished my colTcc which, as usual when there was brown 
sugar, Charlie Otter's fat wife had sweetened so as to be 
almost undrinkable- and went to round up my gear. 

At his hut Badihing was testing the pull of a short hoh 
tl'arc bow, since the long bow he usually carried would be 
worse than useless in a hunt from close quarters on a run- 
ning horse. His mood had changed from sullcnncss to 
outright anger and so had improved his conversation. 
"That Yellow Head." he said, his nose ring wagging. 
"Did you notice how he poked that toad so it would flee 
in the direction he wished? If-that is proper magic then I 
am foolish as a Tonto wine sot.” 

“You arc envious.” I said. 

“True, But I am no fake. When 1 do magic it is real 
magic, not just tricks. Anybody who would defile the 
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spirits can learn tricks. It takes a genuine wizard like me 
to do magic.” 

"If you have so much magic, make Yellow Head dis- 
appear.” .said No Nose in her whistling, breathy voice. 

"I will tell you." Badthing said. "F.agle caught a mouse 
who begged to be spared. Haglc replied, ‘First you must 
answer my question correctly. The question is: Will I 
Sparc you?’ The mouse's answer was ‘Yes.’ which was not 
true, so Hagle ate him. ‘If the answer had been no.' Fagle 
said, ‘that would have been true, so 1 would have been 
obliged to eat him in any case.' " 

"1 wish you would talk sense," said No Nose. 

"Who will make a mouse of ^'ellovv Head'”' 1 said. 

"Oh. the spirits," he said. "It is too bad. " 

"If his is not true toad magic, how does he know where 
to make the toad run?" 1 said. 

"You don't understand about trick'." said Badthing. 
"While my body slept last night I had my ghost watch 
Yellow Head. When the tires were out he left the camp 
and rode until he found the biilTalo herd. It is moving this 
way from w here he said. He had a hard ride and got back 
a short lime ago. My ghost saw it all." 

1 could see the braves were ready to leave. Most had 
stripped down to brccchclouls and moccasins despite Ilic 
chill. Their hair was unadorned and some had it lied 
back. Their bodies and their ponies were painted with 
buffalo and hunting signs and some wore tlieir particular 
vision symbols. Hach man had his arrow.s marked so the 
skinners could return them. The women of the skinning 
and butchering party were going out with their horses 
dragging empty sleds. I wished Badthing good luck and 
received his blessing, noting over his shoulder that one of 
his horses was very lathered. As I went to my blankets. 
Yellow Head was conducting another ceremony. After 
much pipe smoke and many invokings of supernatural 
help, he released a raven. The raven circled and then flew 
to the northeast. That cinched it for most of the liunlers. 
But it was not much of a feat. Ravens nearly always head 
for a big buffalo herd, as there is much for a bird to feast 
on in such a vicinity. 1 once saw a butfalo magician re- 
lease two doves to lly toward a herd. The niglit before he 
had located not only tlie buffaloes but a pond near the 
herd. Doves seldom fail to lly to water in tlie morning. 

I checked my Sharps .50 with the octagonal barrel and 
heavy action and breech that are vital if you arc going to 
shoot many overcharged bullets from much range. The 
evening previous I had cleaned the rille carefully and had 
loaded my bottleneck shelU. stulling black powder down 
to half an inch of the lop. puttiitg the rimmor in. tapping 
It with a hammer, setting the wadding on top of that, put- 
ting in a pinch more gunpowder and then the bullet. I liad 
taken to loading u 90-grain cartridge with up to 1 10 grains 
of powder, but I insisted on doing the loading myself. 
You don't want an accident or a jamming vvhen you are 
in a hot stand. I also took along my old Henry ritlc, as I 


intended to join in the chase, and my pistol and Bowie 
knife for emergencies. Hunting buffaloes, even from horse- 
back. can be done without too much risk, but the beasts 
arc quite volatile when linally aroused and an emergency 
can be on you Ivefore you see it coming. 

As we were leaving camp a scout came in and told us 
the herd was about 10 miles away having its morning 
gra/c in a big Hat between a dry arroyo and a long low 
mesa. Yellow Head didn’t bother to brag, he was that 
arrogant. Badthing didn’t bother to listen, he was that 
angry. Charlie Otter grunted at the scout, looked at the 
two medicine men and grinned. Wo rode out and by 9 
ti’elock weie in position. 

1 crawletl for 20 minutes through the mcsquile. sage 
and cactus, but I had put leather pads on my knees and 
elbows and the crav\l was not bad except that I kept get- 
ting dirt and iiebbles inside my pants. I selected a spot 
behind a sage thicket 200 yards from the herd, which was 
in a Hat. upwind and slightly below me. To the rear of the 
herd about 7(K) yards from me. the blue shadow of the 
low mesa the scout had described fell across the liindmost 
bullaloes. The Ouahadi were in the arroyo below and 100 
vurds to my left. Iliere were .50 of them standing beside 
their ponies strung along the wash. I laid out my equip- 
ment and set up my forked sliooling stick so near into the 
thicket that sage scratched my left chock. Then I exam- 
ined the herd, looking for the leaders. Il was not a truly 
large herd, not more than 4(X) animals, hut that was the 
average. I hosc herds of 50.0(X) or more that the tales are 
told uNnil were never common in my cxivrience, although 
I did witness a few of them. 

The herd was grazing slowly and without alarm. There 
were a few hulls placed here and there to lend off the 
wolves, but inside llic ring the animals grazed in bunches. 
The cows and calves grazed in separate bunches from the 
bulls as a rule. 1 started with the nearest bunch and decid- 
ed it had two leaders, both of llictn old cows. I wiped off 
and adjusted the bone sights on the Sharps and look aim 
at the closest cow. riicrc was hardly any windage to think 
about, which was kick) not only for the shooting but 
Ivecausc a herd can spook quickly from no more than the 
shadow of a blowing cloud. 

I shot her through the lungs. As the soft lead smacked 
into her. she took one step backwards. s|>ewod blood from 
her nose and fell over dead. Ihc other cow looked up for 
a second Iscforc resuming grazing, but the rest paid the 
dead cow no mind. I had guessed right about the leaders. 
W'hat tliose buffali'es saw was a small putf of smoke and 
then their leader lav down. Thev did not connect those 
events. If the leader had started to run as they frequently 
do after a heart shot, sometimes going a quarter of a mile 
— tlicy all would have run with her. I reloaded and shot 
the other cow. At her death two more cows looked up, so 
I marked them for next as curious beasts can be pcsly 
ones. It was a clean stand. Taking the nearest and then 
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working back, changing that method only for the inquis- 
itive, I killed 30 butl'aloes and they all fell within a radius 
of 40 yards. They would erupt blood, stumble and Hop 
over. One bull alone was 1,400 pounds and stood six feet 
high al the shoulder. So there were 30 full hides worth 
about Sf>0 to the buyers. And maybe 15,000 pounds of 
meat, bone, tallow, sinew and whatnot for the Quahadi. 

As I looked to the next targets, a bunch near the dead 
ones began bawling. They started coming over to peer and 
sniff at the dead ones and kept up bawling louder until the 
bawling spread through the herd. The baw ling was a griev- 
ing sound, although perhaps I thought that because I hud 
done the killing. I kept on killing until my shoulder hurt 
and I had to cool the rifle barrel with a kidney of water 1 
had brought from camp. A hot barrel swells and causes 
bullets to dance. Hy now there were 47 dead ones. The live 
ones lore the ground with iltcir hoofs, milled around, 
shook their horns, drooled long strings of saliv a and baw led 
at the blood and death that they could not comprehend. 

Tlierc arc various ideas why buffaloes stood to be killed. 
Most .said it was because buffaloes were stupid. Hut I say 
It was more than tliat. The smell of blood and gore profound- 
ly disturbed them and they would carry on m a strange 
mourning ritual, bawling and milling and rolling their 
eyes until sometimes every last one i>f them was killed. 1 
say all creatures arc fascinated by the presence of much 
blood and many deaths. We gel in a spell over the death 
slink. 

At 60 dead I was working well. -My shoulder was numb 
and the barrel was too hot to touch wiiliout gloves, file 
entire herd vvas bawling and they had their heads up and 
would .soon run. Through Ihc smoke and stench of black 
powder 1 glanced down at the wash and saw that the Qua- 
hudi were very restless, also, affected by the bawling and 
the booming and the warming of the sun as it went to- 
ward notin. Those brown boogers could smell the blood 
and wanted to he in on it. i have seen calm decent folks 
jump off trains and shoot at herds with derringers and 
other ridiculous weapons and then get sick if any animals 
died. Hut these Indians had no renmrse. They wanted to 
run and yell and kill and would feel good about it. I estimat- 
ed I had 10 minutes of shooting before one group or the 
other would break out. Hut my estimate was wrong. 

l or a moment I thought it was an echo. That blasting 
had been at my ear for so long that I titoiight my head 
was doing stunts. Then 1 realized what 1 was iicaring was 
another buffalo gun. As 1 listened again I counted lour 
different guns and saw smoke from the mesa behind the 
herd. No animals were failing, which did not surprise me. 
Anybody who would shoot from that mesa, upwind, and 
intrude on another man's stand had to be ignorant as well 
as greedy. But the mischief was done. The animals caught 
the scent of the hunters on the mesa, quit bawling and 
started running. Shaking their shaggy heads, they took off 
in an awkward, reeling gallop, amazingly fa.st despite the 


look of their stride. Hearing the rumbling and the new 
guns, the Quahadi heeled their ponies up from the wash 
and raced hollering and screaming after the buffaloes. 

The herd was running to my left, lengthwise with the 
mesa but trying to get away from it. Puffs of smoke lay 
along the mesa like blossom.s. I shot for the leaders in an 
attempt to stop the running, but the range was too great 
and the beasts were going too fast for my guess. By the 
lime 1 could adjust, the Quahadi were too close to the 
herd for me to shoot again. I recognized Charlie Otter's 
gray p<my in the lead. I saw that he and Knows Nothing 
and a dozen others were racing to cross in front of the 
hcrvl so (hat the Indians would be running on either side 
of it. There was little space for that maneuver. A stumble 
would leave the warrior in front of the herd, and when a 
buffalo runs he does it with all Ins might. 

1 g«)t up to go for my horse, judging that Charlie Otter 
and the others would make it across the Hal to the far side 
of the herd even though it wouki he a very tight squeeze. 
That judgment was based on my «ipinion that the Co- 
manehes arc the finest horsemen who ever lived. But I 
heard the booming again and turned to see the ponies of 
Charlie Oiler and Knows Nothing tumble in front of the 
herd. The luinlers on the mesa had shot them down. Both 
Quahadi rolled in the dirt and bliiestcm grass only sec- 
onds in lion! of the lead beasts. 1 considered another shot 
al the leaders hut decided against it. With the single-shoot- 
ing Sharps I could lire but once and even if I should get a 
leader at that range the others would overrun the Quahadi 
nevertheless. Charlie Otter and Knows Nothing were 
doomed for certain. I scrambled down the knoll toward 
where mv marc was tied to a mesquite and I knew then 
that those four hunters on that mesa vverc doomed, also, 
and the temper I was in made me relish their demise. 

But the disaster on the Hat was not the one I expected. 
Halfway down the knoll I slopped to look again. Charlie 
Otter had crawled behind the corpse of his pony and by 
lining with his old pistol at powder-burn range had dropped 
a big bull about four feet from liim. Charlie Otter cuddled 
against the belly of his horse until they seemed one beast. 
Sending up a thundering noise and boiling dust, the charg- 
ing herd split at the fallen bull and flowed around Charlie 
Otter's dead pony. He disappeared in the dust. I looked 
for Knows Nothing. He had fallen too far from his pony 
to get back and had lost his short bow. The herd swept 
toward him. He crouched to await them. He looked as if 
he was singing his death song and preparing to U-se his 
lists against the buffakx;s that now pounded onto and 
across him. In the great fog of dust he went out of sight. 

In a moment he reappeared. Fantastic horseman that 
he was. Knows Nothing had grabbed a buffalo's mane, 
swung up under the neck of the beast and was riding on 
the hump with one list full of hair and the other hand wav- 
ing joyously in the air. 1 should not have been so sur- 
prised. I had seen him do the same thing as a game with 
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horses. His problem was far from over, for he was vanish- 
ing toward the plains in the front rank of more than 300 
hysterical stompeding buffaloes. But there was more to 
think about now than Knows Nothing’s predicament. 

One virtue of the Comanchesand most other Indians of 
the Southwest is their reluctance to leave u fallen comrade 
who shows the smallest sign of life. The wounded man has 
a right — the Apaches call it milt-wclh-kohf kah-el-kek — to 
decide his own fate and if he thinks his situation is hope- 
less he can demand to be abandoned. But there was no 
leisure for such speculation in this instance. The fastest 
horsemen had already overridden the far edge of the herd 
before they knew Charlie Otter and Knows Nothing were 
down. The others, however, saw them fall and began at 
once to unloose arrows toward the leading bulTalocs, 
although it was like trying to stop a flash flood by throw- 
ing sticks into the water. Two warriors peeled off and 
rode to pick up Charlie Otter and Knows Nothing. Pick- 
ing up a prone man at a full gallop is a common talent for 
a horse Indian, but in this case Charlie Otter and Knows 
Nothing were hustling for themselves and the others never 
did reach them. Both of the rescuing warriors— whom 1 
did not identify at the distance — were sideways to the 
herd and riding hard toward their comrades when the 
buffaloes hit them. 1 saw one pony flung into the air, 
come down on the close-packed backs of the herd and 
then bounce along, kicking and mortally injured. Neither 
warrior did I see. 

Thc Quahadi formed prongs on cither side of the herd 
and proceeded with the hunt. Some were using short, 
thick lances and some were shooting mctal-tipped dog- 
wood arrows with their short bows reinforced with deer 
sinew for power. The bowmen aimed their arrows behind 
the short ribs, hoping the shafts would drive forward and 
down into the lungs or heart, and they rode in so close to 
the beasts that they often could yank out and reuse ar- 
rows that did not penetrate far enough. The lancers used 
both hands on their weapons, thrusting deep as the wound- 
ed animals tried to turn and gore them. Some Quahadi 


were shooting pistols and three or four had carbines, since 
a single-shot weapon was no good for that type of action. 
As they rode they tried to kill paths into the center of the 
herd where the cows, calves and yearlings were running, 
as those provided the choicest meats. I could see Quahadi 
heads bobbing amidst the herd and beasts fell and bawled 
in the dust. Fventually the Quahadi would work their way 
out of the herd, unless the herd happened to stompedc off 
a bluff or into an arroyo, in which event the Quahadi in 
the middle were bound to go along. 

As I ran toward my horse 1 had forgotten about the 
hunters on the mesa. The dust was thick on the flat in the 
wake of the herd, but 1 could sec something moving. It 
was Charlie Otter, standing up, slapping the dust off him- 
self. feeling his bones. Then he went down again. I heard 
booming from the mesa. The intruders up there were 
shooting at Charlie Oiler. Maybe they were shooting at 
anything that moved, hoping to gel themselves a buffalo 
by luck. Regardless of their intention, that was no way for 
a fellow to conduct himself. There was another movement 
in the dust and I heard hoofs and knew someone had rid- 
den out for Charlie Otter. When I got down to my horse 
Charlie Otter came in on the back of another warrior’s 
pony. His face and body were covered with dust, blood 
and bruises and his mood was no better than you might 
suppose. 

“Wc are going to kill them all.” he said, glaring at me. 
”Whal do you say?“ 

“1 wouldn't have thought it to be any other way.” 

That was the truth. Two Comanches were dead and 
vengeance was inevitable, if not against the hunters on the 
mesa, then against the first two whites the Quahadi found, 
and I figured they might as well get the right ones. 

"Good," he said. “You shoot at them from here with 
your long gun and we will circle the mesa and attack them 
from behind.” 

“Begging your pardon, old friend,” I said. “Not that I 
would presume to tell a great warrior how to. . . ." 

“No speeches now,” he said. 

“They think wc’rc chasing buffaloes. I suggest we ride 
down this wash and get them without warning." 

“You arc right." he said. “They are that stupid.” 

We set off down the wash with Charlie Otter mounted 
behind a warrior called Curly who had curly chestnut 
hair, the result of dubious breeding. We came up out of 
the wash into a mesquile thicket full of horseflies. The far 
side of the mesa had an easy slope. We left our horses 
with a young warrior who was not pleased by the duly 
and crept up the slope. I am a quiet mover, which knack 
has been most helpful in my survival to date, but beside 
those Antelope people I sounded like a pregnant hog. Our 
stealth was not entirely necessary, We could hear the hunt- 
ers from 70 yards away. They were cursing and banging 
pots and puns and tossing gear into a wagon that we came 
across the track of. Creeping near and lying on my slom- 
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ach I parted a mesguite bush and could 
see the wagon. My. it was a grand one. 

It had spring scats which experienced 
hunters would have discarded in Indian 
country so as to sit on the bed of the 
wagon for the protection of its side- 
boards- -and water barrels and skillets 
and coffeepots tied all o\er it. 

There were five men rather than four. 
One was clearly a skinner they had hired. 
He was a man of the plains and he was 
afraid. He kept looking in our direction 
and begging the others to hurry. \ tall, 
paunchy fellow with sideburns told him 
in an Fnglish accent to shut up. 

"You shouldn’t of shot at them buf- 
flers and you sure shouldn't of shot at 
them Indins," said the skinner. 

"It was marvelous fun," said the tall 
fellow, who was wearing shiny leather 
bools and a kind of cork helmet that I 
had never before seen the likes of. "Did 
you see them scatter? Noble redmen. 
what? By George, sasages are all alike. 
Cowards every one." 

I glanced over at Charlie Otter, whose 
dirty face had the nastiest took on it I 
ever saw although he couldn't have un- 
derstood more than a few vvords of what 
the I-nglishman said. Charlie Otter was 
not my idea of noble, hut he had digni- 
ty and pride according to anybody's 
view. If he had been a cow ard he would 
base been working with llie women. 
The other hunters began to chatter at 
each other about what a pleasure it had 
been shooting at buffalises and Indians. 
The skinner turned his head anxiously 
as if he could already smell us. So Char- 
lie Otter shot him through tlte chest w iih 
an arrow' and he fell threshing and 
squirming and was lucky, at chat. 

The others were game. A skinny blond 
boy who looked and sounded like an 
Easterner tired his big Sharps .45 at us 
pointhlunk as we rushed them, and the 
kick of it knocked him against the wag- 
on and out cold. A fat boy. not more 
than 17 and on vacation from school by 
the looks of him. swung at Curly with a 
cooking pot before Curly laid him out 
with the side of an axe. The tall fellow 
shouted something 1 could not discern. 
It sounded like a regimental battle cry. 
He began shooting with a revolver at a 
warrior called Creek Slayer. Creek Slay- 


er also had a revolver and from a dis- 
tance of 30 feet the two emptied their 
pistols at each other without either be- 
ing nicked. In my life 1 never saw more 
than a handful of Indians who could 
shoot a firearm with accuracy. There 
were many lights the Indians would have 
won if they hadn't shot high. But I would 
have expected better of the Englishman, 
who stood rigid, shouting his weird cry 
and blasting away until his ammunition 
was gone, whereupon he tlirew down 
his pistol and raised his hands and said. 
"I surrender with honor. There's a good 
sport. " Creek Slayer hit him on tlic head 
and knocked him into the dirt. 

The last member of the party was can- 
nier than the rest. He ran for his horse, 
shooting back over his shoulder as he 
went- He was niounled before Charlie 
Otter put an arrow between his shoul- 
der blades. He came down sideways 
into a cactus. 

So now wc had them all. One dead, 
one dying and three in assorted degrees 
of consciousness. I had hoped they would 
all be killed in a sudden light, as I could 
take no pleasure in what was coming 
next. Charlie Otter scalped the skinner 
and the one who had run. The ['nglish- 
man with the sideburns was awake and 
watching. His eyes were wide and yel- 
low and he had a goofy look on his 
face, as if the blow had addled him. 

"Thank the good Lord," lie said, look- 
ing at me. "A white man, I believe." 

I didn't answer, for I had nothing to 
tell that he would not almost immediately 
know. 

"I am Colonel E - ," he said and 
identitied his British unit as if it could 
possibly matter to me or to the Qiia- 
hadi. who were sharpening stakes out 
of mesguite. "These nice young chaps," 
he said, indicating ihe fat boy and the 
blond boy, "arc my nephews from Bos- 
ton. My sister married a colonial, you 
sec, common chap but decent enough 
and quite rich. Those others" he looked 
at the two scalps that Charlie Otter 
was rubbing dirt on the fleshy sides of 
"were until recently commercial sorts 
who hired out their services to us up on 
the Cimarron." 

Curly and Creek Slayer had finished 
three stakes. 


‘Tve had ever so much experience in 
dealing with savages.” the colonel said. 
"I understand that a ransom is required 
and wc arc quite willing to pay what- 
ever you ask. Trusting that it will be 
reasonable, of course, bul you seem a 
reasonable chap to me, my dear man. 
Oidn't I see you last year up in Kansas? 

1 was with Lord T 's party- Oh. 
what a gorgeous hunt it was. We killed 
hundreds of buffaloes, littered the plains 
with them, all in a sporting manner to 
be sure, on horseback, none of this long- 
distance potting. We had the most mar- 
velous tintypes made. I've got one on 
the vv all of my mess. They're enormously 
envy-making. You've no idea how many 
officers are planning to come to the col- 
onies lo hunt buffakxis." 

He vvent on and on until at last I 
said, "You shouldn't have come here." 

"Dear man. why ever not? 1 made 
inquiries of Ihe Army and they told me 
it was perfectly legal." 

"The Indians think there's a treaty." 

"But there is no treaty," he said. "Tex- 
as retained its public lands after the Mex- 
ican War and the treaty is with the Unit- 
ed States, so the treaty docs not apply 
to Texas, SVe are m Texas, are we not? 

I have as much right to hunt here as 
ilic.se primitives." 

He continued with legalistic babble 
until 1 walked away and then he began 
e.xplaimng his rights to Curly, who 
grinned and nodded as if he understood 
every bit of it and considered it a vvhop- 
ping joke. The fat boy and the blond 
boy were staring at me with scared eyes. 

"What arc you going to do with u.s, 
mister?" asked llic fat boy. 

"Me, nothing." I said. 

"You're going lo let them kill us.“ 
the blond boy said. 

■"t’ou broke the rules," I said- 

"Bui they're savages." said the fat 
boy. 

I looked away. 

"1 can't believe they would kill us.” 
said the blond boy. "I’m only 16. I didn't 
shoot at them and I didn't hit any of 
them. Wc haven't been here an hour.” 
There were tears on his pale cheeks. "I 
want to go home. I didn't want to come 
here. Please let us go home." 

The colonel screamed. 




"You're no Christian.” said the blond 
boy. He could not fathom the situation. 
He had one of those churchgo.ng at- 
titudes that confers its ov.m order upon 
things. 

The colonel's screaming t»iok on a 
vsarbling note. 

"Conic on. Ronald!" the fat boy said 
and leaped up and ran. Curly threw his 
hatchet at him and missed. Creek Sla>- 
er pursued the fat bo\ into the mes- 
quite. It could not be much of a race. 
The blond boy lost control of himself. 
ITembling and whimpering, lie covered 
his eyes as he was drugged away from 
the wagon. I did not watch. As I went 
to my horse I passed Creek Sla>er. who 
waved the fat boy's scalp at me and 
laughed. There was more screaming. 1 
smoked a cigar and waited. 

1 tried to get Charlie Otter to hum 
the wagon and hide the bodies. This 
was the son of incident llie Armv would 
use as an excuse to destroy the Qiia- 
hadi. who were the only Texas Indians 
not already on reservations. He would 
not listen to me and he later suffered as 
a result. 

On the way hack to camp we passed 
the women skinning buffaloes in the 
flat. Bu^/ards wheeled above on spread 
wings and there were wolves at the fringe 
of the flat and coyotes out beyond the 
wolves. The women grunted and quar- 
reled as they worked. The grass was 
brushed with blood and around our 
horses' hoofs rustled hundreds of small 
creatures - mice, rats, insects drawn to 
the slaughtering ground. The women 
wrapped the meal in the hides and load- 
ed them onto packhorses and drag poles 
for the trip into camp, where the meat 
would be sliced and dried and tlie hides 
would bo pegged, scraped and tanned. 
The Comanches had a use for almost 
every ounce of the iieasis the gall and 
bile for flavoring, the horns and bones 
for utensils and ornaments, the lioofs 
and horns for glue, the stomachs and 
bladdcr.s for bags and canlecns. Where 
a white hunter might feci he was using 
up an animal if he took W) pounds of 
meat out of a 1.500-pound bull, the Co- 
manches barely left enough for a wolf 
to lift a lip at. 

As we entered camp we heard the 


mourning of the live wives of Beaver 
Toes and I edge Maker, the warriors 
who were killed in the biilfalo run. The 
women wept and lamente-d and rent 
(heir clothes. A Comanche woman's 
hair is not much to look at anyhow, 
being all hacked up and dirty compared 
to tlic long liaiidsoiv.e locks of the men. 
but these were pulling out their hair or 
sawing It off with knives and they had 
rubbed asiies on th.-ir faces. The wife of 
Kmnvs Nothing w.is ihc'ic. loo. looking 
sad out of respect hut not mourning, so 
I surmised her husband luul survived 
his ride on the hiiH's hack. 

I sat Willi Charlie Otlcr before his 
topee. He was wearing the I nglishiiian's 
ciirk lielinel. The pipe weiil around the 
circle and we sinokeil it and some of 
the men prayed. .-Vlllunigh the Co- 
manelies had no organized religion, no 
priests or holy hooks, they ilid believe 
in a life after dcatn and in a spirit tiial 
was involved witli the sun, .After death 
a good warrior who had not been scalped 

for scalping prevented ininiortality or 
rebirth went to a cviuntry beyond the 
setting sun where the horses wore fast 
and the hunting was line and there was 
no war, darkness or sorrow. 

While wc smoked, several of the men 
prepared Beaver Toes and I odge Mak- 
er for burial by washing them, painting 
their faces red ard closing their eyes 
with clay. The bodies vvere dressed m 
their best clothes, their heads tied to 
their knees in a sitting position, and the 
bodies wound in sliects of biilTalo liides. 
The wives, one of whom liad torn olT 
her clothes and chopped olf the index 
tiiiger of her right hand, went around 
giving away the dead warriors’ posses- 
sions. Curly moaned loudly, claiming 
the deceased had been his closest friends, 
and was awarded a horse and a new 
a.xe. Of course, the names of 1 odge Mak- 
er and Beaver ’Iocs would never he spo- 
ken again, not only beeaiisc of the ri\k 
of offending their ghosts bin beeaiise it 
was improper to remind the mourners 
of their grief. 

In a short lime the bodies were ready. 
Thcy were mounted on their best horses 
and were ridden off toward the burial 
place flanked by weeping women and 
followed by a few of the men. including 
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me. We found a dry wash with a sharp 
crcvicc and wedged the bodies into the 
crc\ ice facing east. The two horses were 
shot and left in the wash along with the 
favorite hows, lances and knives of 
l odge Maker and Beaver Tws. I he 
ccrcmonv did not lake long, as the C’o- 
manches believed rightly, to my think- 
ing that sueh matters should be attend- 
ed to with feeling but luo lingered over. 
Then we rode back to camp. Ordinarily 
the camp would be moved at once, but 
there was loo much meal to be oared 
for and loo many hides to be scraped. 

Charlie Otter called a council at which 
all hut the younger men would have 
opportunity to speak in deciding wheth- 
er to dispense with the scalp dance, the 
bulValo dance and the feast in view t>f 
the misfortune. I ducked im»> BaJihing's 
hu-iik, where he was laying <nii [Tcvotc 
buttons in a cross after the Kiowa fash- 
ion. I sat on a drum and watched. In a 
moment he looked around at me. 

■■'t ou arc ciinccrncd about the deaths 
•>f the white men?" he said. 

"No more than 1 can Itelp." 

”1 warned you what would hapixin if 
the spirits were dcliled." lie said. "Now 
go away while I pray aiul then I will 
eome out and tell another talc." 

A ctier went through the camp an- 
nouncing there wvnild Isc no ilancing or 
celebration, but there would he feasting. 
Hams were already hanging in mesquitc 
trees. Humps were being sliced to he 
fried in tallow. The women roasted 
tongues over chip tires. VV hen live tongues 
were done they were served by a wom- 
an of virtue to men who s.i( in a half 
circle apart from the women and smoked. 
That. too. was rushed heeaiisc of the 
cireumstanees. After a happier Inini 
there would itavc been dancing until 
midniglit and feasting all the ne\t day. 
Tlie women of Beaver loes and I odge 
Maker set up Mieli a racket with their 
wailing that I had no .ippelite. Since 
both men iiad been young and healthy, 
ilie iiunirnmg would go on for weeks. 

I he lepecs «>! 1 odge Maker and Bea- 
ver loes were struck and burneJ. Sit- 
ting near the black smoke was 'icilow 
He.id. his sage cap gone and Ills eyes 
dull. No one went near him until Bad- 
thing arose from his tongue dinner and 
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raised his arms. The little Karankawa 
had put on his silk top hat and his red 
blouse. -As he was standing near the fire, 
sweat bubbled in the black paint on his 
face and light glittered from his brass 
nose ring. 

■■(.)nce." he said. "Coyote came into 
the forest saying, 'Make way for the 
King of Beasts!' 'Where is the King of 
Beasts?' iiivjLiired a hare. 'Right here. I 
am the King of Beasts.' said Coyote. 
When the hare merely stared at him. 
Coyote said. 'I will prove it.' So Coyote 
danced about on one hind leg with his 
tail in the air. ‘Docs that not prove it? 
SS ho else but the King of Beasts could 
dance like that'!* said Coyote. By then 
more hares as well as some birds, pos- 
sums. beavers and other animals had 
gathered. I am tlie King of Beasts.' said 
Coyote, 'l isten to tliis.' Coyote began 
howling in his finest voice. 'Who else 
hut the King of Beasts could sing like 
that?' said C oyotc. The animals cheered. 
'March with me through the forest and 
yvni will have nothing to fear.' said Coy- 
v'le. So they marched tlirough the forest 
crying. 'Make way for the King of 
Beasts!' They met Bear, who asked. 
AMiy. where is the King of Beasts?' 
■Right there.' a hare replied, pointing at 
I oyoie. 'Well. well, this is guile an hon- 
or.' said Bear. stulTing Into his mouth 
all the little animals he could get his 
paws on. 'I have always wanted to meet 
the King of Beasts.' Coyote ran away 
saying. What bad luck! I thought it 
might work.' 

B.idthing sal down and lit his pipe, 
'lellow Head did not look. At length 
C harlie Oiler made a speech thanking 
me. 1 spoke in reply and when 1 was 
through I turned and 't'ellow Head had 
disappeared. Badthing stayed in his ha- 
ak eating peyote and chanting for the 
iieM three days while I salted and partial- 
ly cured 201? pounds of liams that I could 
take buck to a smokehouse. When I was 
packing to leave I'cr Austin to pick up 
Barney Swift and go look for the mine 
in Chihuahua. Badthing appeared and 
presented me with a bag of marrow that 
I could spread like butter on my bis- 
cuits. He said he had had a most favor- 
able vision for my journey. I replied 
that I would need it. and I did. end 




"SHE'S STEALING THE BOAT SHOWS!" The largest crowds gather around the new 
Larsons. One glance at the 17' Volero 177 will show you why; Standard features include a 
stereo tape player, 16-gallon gas tank, convertible top. side curtains, stern cover, reclining 
sunbather seats, stern seats, side rails, and lots more! Outboard (without engine) — 9l 595, 
Comboard w/120 hp. Mercruiser— $3895. 

BE THE MOST HATED MAN ON THE WATER in the new 19' Volero 197 Day Cruiser, 
Go ahead— stir up a little envy in your neighbors! It's easy when you have a stereo tape 
player, forward cabin with bunks, twin pilot seats, "sound barrier ' engine compartment, side 
rails, and more! Comboard w/120 hp. Mercruiser— $4745. (All prices F.O.B. factory). 



Mtrcruissr stsrrr drives 
have special 
such as prop jai 
(that buries fumes beneath 
the wake) end imernst steering. 
Available in a wide range of power 
options on Larson Boats, ihey're serv- 
iceable anywhere in Che U.S. 


POWERED ay 


meai^RU/sefr 

STERN DRIVES 

World's Itsder in Marins propulsion 


0wet i'id of 
the old girl 
nou'l 


Give in to your secret thoughts . . . 
dump the old gal. Cunning boat 
buyers know that this is the best time 
to make a deal for your old, worn 
boat— so trade up to a new and 
bigger, faster Larson I The regular 
boating season has ended, and your 
Larson dealer has time on his hands 
—time to give you special attention. 
Go ahead — 

compare Larson’s advantages: 

MORE STANDARD FEATURES- 
Larson factory-installs more standard 
equipment than any other brand, yet 
maintains a competitive price (other 
manufacturers call this equipment 
"optional" and charge extra for it). 
'Check the 1968 Boat Buyer's Guide, 
which compares the ten leading 
brands. 

HIGHER TRADE-IN VALUE-Look 
through the classified ads in your 
newspaper and notice the trade-in 
values of various brands. Larson is 
dollars ahead I 

THE LARSON TRADITION-As a 
Larson owner, you'll have the special 
confidence of knowing that we 
proudly stand on our 53 year old 
tradition of excellence. Also, we're 
the world's largest builder of 
fibreglass runabouts. We assure you 
more boat for your money for more 
boating pleasure. 

Forget the repairs, the painting, the 
worrying— take a good look now at 
the exciting new Larsons and start 
planning a carefree, fun-filled boating 
season next summer. 


World's largest builder of 
fibreglass runabouts 



For 1968 Buvir>g Guide write tO' Larsort Boali. 
Licile Falla. Mmn.. Peterabutg. Va., Naahviiia. Ga. 





Ford made it hard to tell 
at a glance 
which are the competition cars, 
and which are the road cars. 

This yearTorino isn't 
going to make it any easier! 

'68 TORINO! 

Ford's newest bright idea. 


Someone hod tunnel vision — wind 
tunnel that is— and the result is the 
best shape Ford’s middleweight has 
ever been in, Now we’re not going 
to teil you that this turnpike express 
goes better because it's pretty, but 
like the man said, "It can't hurt." 

Another thing that can’t hurt is the 
improved 427 engine. This is the old 
rough, tough 427 forced into o shirt 
and tie. Hydroulic valve lifters and a 
new camshaft make this optional V-8 
quieter, vvhile practically eliminating 
valve adjustments. 

Biggest news is o beefed-up auto- 
matic transmission that’s been spe- 
cially engineered for the 427. This is 
the automatic thot lets you shift 
manually, too. It has a high-stoll- 
speed torque converter, and higher 
shift points. With this rig you can be 



1964 Torino GT foitbacli'i only conctxion to convtntion ii tii-potttngcr tooting, if you prefor 


OS shifty as Gas Rondo, except no 
one in his right mind will coll your 
Torino o “funny car.” 

If the gentled giont is more muscle 
than you need, consider Torino's all- 
new 302-cubic-inch V-8. Bosed on 
the thin woll 289, the little watch fob 
V-8 thot's won more road races than 
Mario Andretti, this new engine is o 
bear for punishment. High lift com, 
lightweight pistons, stronger crank- 
shaft, chrome-plated valve stems, 
and a new combustion chomber 
shope ore some of the things thot 
make this one a future contender. 

Torino offers a selection of four 
V-8's, which range from 210 to 390 
horsepower. Just to make things 
tougher decision-wise, Torino olso 
throws in three different transmis- 
sions, 3-speed oil synchro, 4-speed 


oil synchro, and 3-speed SelectShift. 
Two decisions Torino GT mokes: you 
get front wheel disc brakes end 
heavy-duty suspension with anything 
over 300 horses. They just don’t 
build them in Torino land — they drive 
them, too. 

Torino GT gives away things like a 
302-cu. in. 210-hp V-8, GT stripes, 
all-vinyl interior trim, styled wheels, 
wide-ovol tires, and much more. In 
foct Torino GT is so non-stock the 
next step is learning to weld and 
building your own GT! 



has a better idea. 


TOttNO GT KARDTOr BASIC SPICITICATIONS. 
IcAofb 301.1* 

Wi«h 74.6* 

H*.gM 53.6* 

WSmIImm U6* 

Curb Wflighl (opproi ) 3373 lb 

Trunk Volume 153cu fl 

Torino GT tiondord equipmenl includoi 302.<u m. V4 
engine MAh lully lyncbroruied monuol lronimi»on. 
wide^ovol white tidewoll tirei, GT stripe, GT identiBco* 
lion, oll-vinirl mierior trim ond OT styled steel wheels. 

TORINO BOOr STVIES; 

4-Doer Seden 3-Do«r GT Foslbocb 

3-Door Hordtop GT Convertible 

3.Dw GT Hardtop Sovire Wogon 

TORINO ENGINE. TRANSMISSION AND 
RUNNING GEAR OHIONSi 

300 ev m 130 hpSi> 390 ru m 36S‘tip V.B 
307‘Cu m. 310-hpY-B 3f0-<u. m. 335.hp V-B 
437 .ev. m. 390-hp V-t 

SeleetShill ovoiloble with oil engines including Sis 
4. speed monvol (dose O' wide lOlie geots) ovOiloble 
on oil V-Bl eicept 437 oi in 
Heavy-duty 3 spe^ monuol oroiloble on all V-B'i 
eicept 437 cu in 

Power front disc broket. Power steering 
l.mited-tlip differential ovoiloble with oil engyies 
Heavy duly Suspension ovoiloble only with V S S 

Radiol ply tires 

or hondlmg suspension (slondard with 33S- ond 390-hp 


TORINO OTHER OPTIONS 

SeledAire Conditioner 
Remote control outside mirror 
Push-button AM rodio ond onterwo 
AM FM Stereo Rodio 

Center consolt with bucket seots 





My Secret? 

Imported little olives from Barcelona 
And the perfect gin, of course. 


Yes. yes. quite so. 

But you must concede that the perfect martini is a matter of 
private taste. 

The only ingredient that must not vary is the gin. 

The drier the gin the better the drink. 

And the closer you get to Seagram's the closer you get to perfect. 
Smart martini drinkers knovr that. 

Seagram’s.The perfect martini gin. 




FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of (h« oporls information 
ol (he week 


BASKETOALL MIA HOSTON 1^71 rceaincJ 
first place in the VAvtcm Division by bealinu the 
76ers lOMOl and San I>ie|{« 114 101 bHIlA- 
DEl.rillA I23-'J). in second place by 22 percent- 
age points, won its three other games, including a 
143-12) romp over the Hulls as >Aill Chamtscrlain 
scored 68 points and pulled down 34 rebounds 
Df-TROir’s tI8-l4l only vicKiry in four games 
was 129 117 over the Knicks on Dasc King's 4.) 
points; CINCINNATI (I)-I6» took three straight; 
NFW YORK <1)-19) finally broke a live game 
losing streak by beating San Diego 126 102: and 
HAlTlM()Rr ( 10-19) dropped three of four ST 
LOUIS' (24-8) lead in the West stretched to 2^ 
games wtwn the Hawks usok three ei( (isut while 
second-place SAN KRANCLSCO (22-111 lost two 
of three. 1 OS ANfifl lS (17-13) dropped both 
games it played; t HICAOO (11-24) lost ihtec of 
fise; SEATTLE. (9-22l broke a four-game losing 
streak with a l))-123 ssin over the Lakers and 
then spill Its neat two games: and SAN DIEGO 
(8-261, deep m the cellar, won one and lost two 


ABA. MINNESOTA (19-8) increased its lead in 
the Faalern Division to 2V6 games by splitting four, 
while INDIANA (18-12) tan its losing string to 
fise with four defeats. PITTSBURGH (18-12) 
led by Art iieyitian. who was obtained from >Neu 
iersey two weeks ago tied the Pacers for second 
place by upping its winning streak to sesen with 
three more victories Hcyman tossed in 31 points in 
a 1 14 99 win over Minnesota and 36 in a 122- 1 17 
victory over Indiana NhW JPRSFY <13-131 split 
SIS games, including a 113 109 win over Anaheim 
as Tony Jackson scored 40 poiAls, and last-place 
KCNTUCKY (10-16) won Iwo siraighl- In the 
\9cslcm Division NfcW ORl.F.ANS (21-8) boos)- 
cd IIS lead to 6ki games with three wins, two 
defeats. The Buci;anccrs' 102-99 loss to Oakland 
was their first defeat bv a Western Division team. 
DF NVI R (13-131 won one of three, while both 
DALLAS (12-12) and OAKLAND (11-17) spin 
four games. ASAHtlM (10-21 ) won two of three 
and climbed out of lost place when HOUSTON 
(8-19) dropped three of four 


BOXING Junior Lightweight HIROSHI KORA- 
TASHI won the world championship when he 
knocked Out Defending Champion Yoshiaki Numa- 
la >n the I2lh round in Tokyo. 

Unbeaten Welterweight GYPSY JOt HARRIS of 
Philadelphia esiended hit streak In 23 victories 
with a lO-round spin decision over Miguel fkirrclo 
of Puerto Rico, in Philadelphia 

FOOTBALL -Ni l.: LOS ANGPLP.S <II-I-2| hand- 
ed Baltimore (1112) ns first )oss of the season. 
.V4..I0. and won the Coastal Division title (par' 

The other divisional winners all lost on the Ust 
weekend of the regular season. Capitol Division 
champion Dallas (9-3) was defeated by SAN FRAN. 
CISCO (7.7) 24 16 on George Mira's three TD 
passes; Norm Snead tossed three touchdown passes 
to Uad PMILADFLPHIA (6-7-1) to a 28 24 victo- 
ry over Cleveland (9-S), the Century Diviticn cham- 
pion; and PITTSBURGH (4-9-1) upset Central 
DrsistoR champion Green Bay (9-4-1/ 24- 17 when 
the Sleelers sei up thtre TDs with a pass imercep- 
lion and two fumble recoveries. NFW YORK (7-7) 
gained second place in (he Century Division by 
beating St. Louis (6-7-1 > 37 14 as Fran Tarkenton 
losvcd four touchdown passes, while ( HICAOO 
(7-6-1 ) finished second in the Central Divisirn with 
n 2.) 14 win over Atlanta (l-l 2-1 1. Bill Kilmer came 
off the bench in the second quarter and (hicw two 
TO pisses -one an hCLyarder to Dan Abramowic/ 
to lead NF V) ORLFANS (3-11 ) to a 30 14 upset 
over Washington (3-6-31. while DfcTROIT 13-7-2) 
defeated Minnesota (3-8-3) 14 3 as Lem Burney 
intcrccplcd three passes He ran one back 71 yards 
(or a touchdown and set up the Lions' second TD 
with another. Individual season leaders weie Jim 
Hakken, St Louis, scoring with 117 points; leroy 
Kelley. Cleveland, rushing with 1.205 yards; Sonny 
Jorgensen. Washington. pas.sing with 288 ccniple- 
lions m .308 attempts for 3.747 yards and 31 TDs; 
and Charley Taylor, VSushinglon. pass receiving 


AFL; With onlv sine week lefi in the regular sea- 
son HOUSTON (8-4-1 ) took a one-game lead over 
New York (7-5-1) in the iiasicrn Division when 
the Oilers beat San Diego (8-4-1) 24 17 and the 
Jels lost to OAKLAND II2-I) 38 29 (parr MI. 
Rookie Bob Criese tossed three touchdown passes 
as MIAMI (4-9) defeated Ussslon I3-I0-I1 41 32, 
while Len Dawson threw three TD pisses to Olis 
Taylor as KANSAS CITY (9-5) beat Denver (3-U) 
38 24. One of the other Chief IDs came on rookie 
Noland Smith's iOfi-yatd kickofT return, the longest 
ever in the AFL 


COLLEGE Two dramatic goal-line stands late in 
the final quarter saved a 14 7 victory for NORTH 
CAROLINA STATE over favored Georgia in the 
Liberty ^swl. In other howl games (he UNIVER- 
SITY OF TEXAS AT ARI INGTON shut out 
North Dakota State 13 O in the Pecan Bowl, and 
TfcNNHSSI F-MARTIN walloped Vrcvt Chester 
-Slate 25-8 in the TangcrirK Bowl. 

HOCKEY NHL With Bobby Orr out for ihrec 
weeks with a broken ciiIlarlsoiK. laviern leader 
BOSTON (16-8-4) dropped three in a row before 
beating Los Angeles 3 2. .Surging ( HK'AGO <13- 
9-8) leaped from fourth to second Iwo points 
behind the Drums with three wins and a lie.cvitnd- 
ing the Hawks’ unbcaien vlreak to vi\; while TO- 
RONTO <l4-9-3i. a point fariher back in third, 
dropped two and won ore I oiirth-place Dl TROIT 
(12-10.6) lost two; NLW YORK 112-12-4) won 
one of three,- and MONTRfAl. (IO-f2-7| rook 
two and lost one. PMILADFI PHIA < 13-9.5 I hoosl- 
ed iu lead in the West to two points with a win. a 
loss and a tic; while LOS ANGI I I S ( I 3- 1 3-3) spin 
two games with ihe Rrinns and dropped two to Min- 
nesota. Following a 7 4 rout of Pillvhurgh, Goalie 
Cesare Maniago recorded three straight shulouls 
two over L A and one over Oakland to propel 
MINNESOTA 1 1 1-1 1-6) wiihm a point of second. 
PITTSBURGH III.I3-4| was l-l-l for the week; 
ST. LOUIS (8-17-3) won Iwo games, tied one and 
lost one and escisanged places with OAKI AND 
(7-17-5) which lost two of three and fell into ll.e 
cellar. 

nuaev New Zealand's All -BLACK team (St, 
Nov 20) cloved out its |7-garnc tour of Canada 
and Europe with 16 wmv and one tie (.3-3 with 
East Wales). 


SKIING Austria's KAMI SCHKaNZ gamed 
ibe coirbined Idle at the first .Alpioe ci mfelitun 
of the season, in Val D'lsCrc. I raiKe. placing first 
in (he special slalom ard third to fellow-Austrian 
GERHARD NFNNING in Ihc giant slalom, while 
Billy Kidd of Ihc U.S. and jean-Pierre Augeri ol 
France lied for second m the ciimbmcd. Two daw 
laler World Champit'n JI.AN-t I AUDI Klll V 
won the giant Ualom for the Henri Oieiller Cup, 
Women lillists were: OLGA PALI, of Austria, the 
combined title; ISARI I I F. MIR of France, the 
special slalom: and FI.ORINCt STFUKFK of 
France, the giant slalom 


MILEPOSTS MERGED The UNITED SOCCER 
ASSCKIATION and the NATIONAl PRO- 
(-■ESSIOSAL SOCCI R I FAGU'E into an align- 
ment of 20 teams in 20 difTerenl cities. The new 
teague--slill nameless . plans to operate nesi 
season with two divisions; ihc Unilcd. bead- 
ed by USA Commissioner Disk Walsh, and Ihc 
Naiional. headed by NSPL Commissioner Km 
Macker 


TIlADtD' New York Mels Oulfielslcr TOMMY 
DAVIS, 28. the Iwo-time Nalirnal I eaguc hailing 
champion who hit .302 last year, and Pilcher JACK 
FISHER, 28. plus (wo minor-leaguers, to the Chi- 
cago White Sov for Center Fielder TOMMIE 
AGEE. 23. and Infieldcr Al W'E|S, 28. In (wo 
separate deals Philadelphia sint Lc(i-)umdCT DICK 
ELLSWORTH. 27. and Catcher GENE- Ol IS J R. 
32, to the Boston Red So* for Catcher MIKE 
RYAN, 26. and traded Pitcher JIM RUNNING. 36. 
who had a 74-46 record. 992 strikeouts and a 2 48 
FRA the past four seasons, to Piilshurgh for Pitcher 
WOODIE FRYMAN, 24. and three mmor- 


RE.SICNED: As head football Ctsaehes. Colgate 
U'n/scrwty 's HAl lAHAR. 49 <3.3-40-* for (3 
years), to slevotc full lime to his dulKS as athletic 
director; and Bowling Green Slate Unisersitv’s 
BOB GIBSON, 40 (19-9 for three ycarst. 
RETIRLl) From professional football to devote 
full lime to his lob with a textile firm. Linebacker 
SAM HUFF. 33, a five-time All-Pro Hull played 
with the Washington Redskins the past four yeais 
but gained his greatest fame with the New York 
Giants 1.1936 1963). 


RETIRED Left-hander Cl.KT SIMMONS. 38. 
who became one of the first big bonus babies m 
maior league baseball when he signed with the 
Phillies in 1947 for 563.000. Simmons, who also 
pitched for (he Cubs. Cards and Angels, had a ca- 
reer total of 193 wins. 183 losses. 

ANNOUNCED The retirement next June of 
RALPH FURFY, 64. as director of alhlelKS al 
Columhia Unisr/siiy. after 24 years lurcy. one 
of the founders of the Isy I eague m 1945, wav the 
first president of the ECAC. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 





CINDY MARKS, a ninth- 
graJer ai South l-ugcne 
(Ore. I High School 
who was ru(3r3cr-up in 
the girls' one-meter 
event in her age group 
at Ihc AAIJ West Coast 
Regional Diving Meet 
last August, won the 
first Oregon state title 
with a high-point total 
of .162. 1 3 


DOROTHY CHENEY, a 
housewife from Santa 
Monica, Calif, w ho was 
ranked No. 3 naiionally 
in tennis in 1937. took 
her Nth National Se- 
niors Hurd Court lillc 
a record when she 
defeated fcllow-Califor- 
ntan Mary Prentiss in 
the women's singles in 
La Jolla. Calif. 


DICK EDWARDS, a se- 
nior halfback for SS. 
Peter and Paul High 
School in Saginaw, 
Mich-, rushed for 1.563 
yards, caught 21 passes 
for 4X5 yards, scored 
25 TDs and threw three 
touchdown pusses in 
pacing his team to its 
second straight confer- 
ence championship. 


PETER MARTIN, a se- 
nior at McGill Universi- 
ty. gaincdal5 12,15-9, 
15 10 victory over top- 
seeded Samuel P. Howe 
III of Philadelphia in 
the final round of the 
Gold Racquels singles 
squash championship 
at the Rockaway Hunt- 
ing Club in Ccdarhursl. 
N.Y. 


eov MARKUS, center 
forward for the Long 
Island University soc- 
cer team, received the 
Outstanding College 
Player of the Year 
award after leading the 
Blackbirds to a 14-2-1 
season. Markus scored 
35 goals as a sopho- 
more. 27 asa junior and 
16 this year. 


DAN TOTMEROH. 22. a 
member of (he South- 
ern California Striders’ 
walking team, entered 
the 35-kilomeier walk 
for Ihe lirsl time ul Ihe 
Junior National Cham- 
pionships in Kansas 
City, Mo. and won, 
breaking the course rec- 
ord by eight minutes 
with u time of 3 13.4. 
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BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE SOUTH 1. VANDERBILT (5-0) 2. 
NORTH CAROLINA (4-1) 3. TENNESSEE (3-0) 

One thing you cannot do against North 
Carolina is relax. Kentucky had a 62-59 
lead midway in the second half when, sud- 
denly, the Tar Heels exploded. With 6' 11' 
Rusty Clark and Larry Miller playing tough 
inside (together, they had 42 points), Caroli- 
na outscored the startled Wildcats 22-8 in 
the next six minutes. Kentucky's Adolph 
Rupp tried everything, even a 1-2-2 zone 
for a while, but the Tar Heels broke through 
for easy layups and went on to win 84-77. 
“No one is supposed to drive the middle 
on a zone,” said Rupp, "but they did it,” 
Four nights later Princeton had North Car- 
olina 47-45 with only eight minutes to play. 
Then big Chris Thomfordc got into foul 
trouble and. to protect him, the Tigers moved 
from maii-to-man to zone. Carolina retali- 
ated with a pressure defense, and Charlie 
Scott led the Tar Heels on an 18-2 spree. 
Miller scored 23 points. Scott 17, and North 
Carolina won 71 63. "I think we can play 
them man-to-man seven days a week,” said 
Princeton's Pete Carril. “But we had to go 
to a zone. We have no bench." 

While SEC favorite Vanderbilt was edg- 
ing Davidson 81-79 and Duke 76-75 {page 
18), defending champion Tennessee prac- 
ticed its good defense in the Volunteer Clas- 
sic. The Vols smothered Illinois 66-42 and 
then gave Tulsa which had beaten Army 
55-53 in the last second— its first defeat. 56 
48. “1 don't know when we've had a belter 
defense," said Coach Ray Mcars, and that 
could be bad news for Vandy- 

A strange thing happened to Virginia 
Tech in the Virginia-VPI Invitational at 
Charlottesville. Yale upset the struggling 
Gobblers 90 77. But co-host Virginia beat 
NYU 90 83. Two Big Ten invaders also 
won. Indiana outran North Carolina State 
101 97, while Purdue, with Rick Mount 
getting 26, buried Tulane 107 92. 

THE EAST 1 . ST. John's (5-1)2. princ e- 
TON (5-1) 3. BOSTON COl tEtiE (3-1) 

Boston College's B«)b Cousy knew some- 
thing was very wrong when St. John's led 
his Eagles 48-41 at half time- What he did 
not know, however, was that things were 
going to get worse, even after big Terry Dris- 
coll, who muscled in 46 points, put BC ahead 
81-79 with 15 seconds to go. Carmine Cal- 
/onetti lied the score with a Jump shot, and 
John Warren, who scored 20 points, hit 


two free throws with 20 seconds left in over- 
time, to win for the persevering Rcdmcn 
91-90. "Beautiful,” raved St. John's Lou 
Camesecca. "We were gorgeou-s." 

Duquesne set out to stop Billy Butler, 
unbeaten St. Bonaventure's leading scorer, 
and the Dukes did - he got seven points 
but 6’ I r Bob Lanier murdered them. I.an- 
icr made 18 of 22 shots, scored 39 poinl.s 
and Duquesne suffered its first loss 96-74. 

The best way to stop Niagara's Calvin 
Murphy, figured La Salle Coach Jim Har- 
ding, was to let Roland Taylor, his quickest 
defender, dog him all over the Palestra. 
Despite this, Murphy, who had scored 41 
in a 94-86 loss to Bowling Green earlier in 
the week, piled up 52 more, to lead the Pur- 
ple Eagles to a 100 83 victory. "He's un- 
believable," was Taylor's expert opinion. 

All in all it was only a fair week for Phil- 
adelphia's Big Five. Temple beat NYU 74 
65, and St. Joseph's defeated Providence 
68 65 and Hofstra 77-69. But Villanova was 
beaten by Fairfield 63-62, and Penn lost 
to I3clawarc 80-68. Then Rutgers, thrashed 
by Princeton 83 54 and Columbia 95-64, 
trounced Delaware 103-84. 

THE MIDWEST i INDIANA (5-0) 

2. KANSAS (3-2) 3. CINCINNATI (5-1) 
Dayton's Don Donoher, who is used to 
surprises this season, had one ready for 
Louisville, a 63 47 defeat. His Flyers al- 
ternated between man-to-man and zone in 
the first half, but stayed with a 2-1-2 zone 
the last 20 minutes ("1 was outvoted by my 
assistants." admitted Donoher sheepishly), 
and it shut off all the Cards except Wcsilcy 
Unscld, who managed 22 points. Meanwhile. 
Donnie May, playing without his knee brace 
for the first time, foraged underneath the 
boards for 25 points and 20 rebounds, and 
Pl.iymakcr Bob Hiniper harassed Louisville 
with six steals. Three nights later May scored 
21. and Dayton hammered Rice 82 58. 

The Sunflower Classic doubichcaders 
almost turned out to be a real Kansas hol- 
iday. On Friday, in Lawrence. Kansas beat 
Cincinnati 67-61, and Kansas Slate iwk 
Texas A&M 82 77. The stralcg). however, 
ditfered- Kansas' Coach Ted Owens, ap- 
prehensive over Cincy's big front line, start- 
ed Football Player Vernon Vaooy, and he 
provided the mu.scle for the Jayhawks to 
outrebound the visitors. K-Staie'sTcx Win- 
ter, though, benched 7'1’ Nick Pino and 
put in his little men to press. That worked, 
too. Saturday, in Manhaitan, Kansas 


whipped Texas A&M 78-52, but K-State 
lost to Cincinnati 58 56 in overtime. 

LSU's wondrous Pete Maravich lived up 
to his billing in the Milwaukee Classic. He 
scored 84 points in two games, but the de- 
fenseless Tigers lost them both, 96 94 to 
Wisconsin and 130-100 to Florida State. 
Wisconsin went on to win the tournament, 
beating Marquette 70-62 in the final. 

Bradley, still unbeaten, won its seventh 
game, 81-76 over St. Louis; while Butler, 
after four straight losses, shocked Michigan 
Slate 65 55 and Toledo 73-70. 

THE SOUTHWEST I , HOUSTON 

(7-0) 2. OKI AHOMA CITV (4-0) 3. TEXAS AT 
FI. PASO (4-0) 

Nobody issued a proclamation and there 
were no parades, but it was Flvin Hayes 
Week in Houston. The Big E, bouncing 
around like a large jumping Jack, was the 
big show in the Bluebonnet Classic. He 
scored 40 points as Houston beat George 
Washington 86-61 and 45 more in a 113-67 
trouncing of Montana State in the Classic 
final. Hayc.s tapered off a bit against Brig- 
ham Young, scoring only 34, but the Cou- 
gars coasted home anyway, 102-69. 

Oklahoma City, running and gunning in 
the style Coach Abe Lemons prefers, out- 
shot TCU 98-86. Texas Tech, after a bad 
Stan, was coming on strong. Tech defeated 
Oklahoma 74 67. Centenary 83-79 and 
Loyola of New Orleans 66-63. But the SWC 
team showing the best early foot was Bay- 
lor. The Bears took Loyola of New Orleans 
88 75 for their founh win. 

THE WEST l. LTI.A (3-0) 2. WYOMINO 
(5-0) .3. use (5-1) 

About the only good thing that happened 
to Oklahoma and Colorado State when 
they got to Los Angeles was that they did 
not have to play UCLA. The Bruins were 
resting, but USC and Loyola of LA took 
gvHHl care of the visitors. In doublehcadcrs 
USC routed Oklahoma 76 63 and Colorado 
Slate 70 53; Loyola beat Colorado State 
93 69 and then swamped Oklahoma 94-76. 
"Our defense disrupted their offcnsc~we 
like to think," said USC's Boh Boyd. 

San Francisco's first Cable Car Classic 
turned into u rousing success for Santa Clara. 
The unbeaten Broncos first upset Loyola of 
Chicago 91 88 and then beat Western Ken- 
tucky 75 68, as Dcnni.s Awtrey scored 23 
points and grabbed 14 rebounds. 

Three Western AC teams- Wyoming, 
Utah and New Mexico were still undefeat- 
ed. l>cnver made the error of trying to run 
with Wyoming and got clobbered 107 75. 
Utah, which runs with everybody, out- 
gunned Wichita Slate 106-91 and Stanford 
101 92. New Mexico beat West Texas 94- 
78 and Hawaii 84-75. end 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE PILLAGE 

Sirs; 

In its now not-so-bncf histors, Shorts 
1 lh'Strath> has made innumerable signif- 
icant and needed contributions to American 
sport. With the article. //»«■ lo Stop the Pil- 
Uige Ilf A/nerica ( Dec. 1 1 ), SI makes a con- 
tribution of incalculable value to all Amer- 
ica. Concerned people ever>'Ahcrc vmII ap- 
preciate Si's stand. 

Pavl Hun- 

Bcllaire, Texas 
Sirs; 

It is gratifying to see you call for a "Na- 
tional Council of I'.cological Advisers" as 
an "essential tirst step." This council would 
provide a broad, etfective approach toward 
convers ation of all our natural resources. I 
introduced a bill [H.R. 13211) to create 
just such a council in September of this 
year. 

If the public is made aware of the prob- 
lem, the need for action will he immediately 
evident. You have performed a signal pub- 
lic service in publishing your line article. I 
would only add that people who arc con- 
cerned should demonstrate it by writing to 
their Congressmen, expressing their dissat- 
isfaction. and calling for action. I believe 
this is more etTective than most people real- 
ize. 

John V. Tunnev 
Member of Congress 

W'ashington 

Sirs; 

In Missouri the gross onslaught is not 
against one river at a time, hut whole river 
basins. The only lirm opposition to this 
pillage has come from a few private cit- 
izens, small canivc and outdoor clubs. These 
groups have little free time or money to 
oppose the large government agencies, big 
real estate and construction companies and 
large private enterprises, which all h.i\e 
full-time paid professionals who can per- 
sistently influence the legislature, the news 
media and the public for their own profit. 

The canoe clubs’ pica is not self-seeking, 
nor IS It for profit. We love these rivers, 
and we are grateful to you for your help. 

At Hl;lHZ 

Conservation Chairman, Western Division 
American Cam*e Association 
Maplewood, Mo. 

Sirs; 

Good going! Your bold and needed arti- 
cle exceeds most professional environmental 
literature in terms of being critical and pro- 
viding direction. Awarenes.s, appreciation 
and good taste. like reading and writing. 


have to be taught in our elementary schiwls. 
fcnvironmental education is necessary, 

klCHARI) Spl.tSIlA 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Sirs; 

Because of my professional interest I have 
exposure lo a vast amount of programs, 
articles and speeches on this subjext and in 
my opinion the article Hok to Stop the PH- 
luge of Atnerica is the finest summation 1 
have ever seen. I know that I am but one 
of the thousands who deeply appreciated it. 

CkIK'HI.IL KISUNCiION 
Publisher, }achiiiig 

New York t ity 
Sirs; 

In our long and dilhculi struggle against 
the I'.S, Army Corps of I-ngincers here in 
Arkansas we have at one time or another 
met with all the problems discussed in this 
line statement of purpose. VV'e believe that 
this article will serve as .t guide for years to 
come in the struggle to salvage some of 
what IS left of .America’s natural resources. 
Nni t oMHHis, M I) 

President, I he Ozark Society 
Bentonville, Ark. 

Sirs; 

It seems to me that the most vital issue 
in conservation is the coordinaiiop of all 
conservation cflorts. One group of mieresied 
citizens wants to save a swamp, another 
fights air polhiiion. a third tries lo save an 
endangered species, hut there is no coordina- 
tion or real planning for the future. 

SVe need a Department of Natural Re- 
stiurces. and a reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior lo that end seems logi- 
cal. We need strong federal action on many 
fronts, but we also need local cvincern loo 
oltcn wc turn lo science to save us from 
ourselves, but the one science most vital to 
us today. It seems lo me. is ecology, one of 
the newest, for its concern is with the intcr- 
rcl.iiion of all living things with one an- 
other. It is time that man found his place in 
the nature of things. 

VikNfc HistR 

Uuelllon, Calif. 

Sirs; 

The work of Robert H. Boyle and as- 
sociates should not go into limbo with the 
distribution of the December 1 1 issue of SI. 
This work should be available to all kinds 
of people, groups, eommiilees. lawmakers, 
leaders, voters and nonvoters, young folks 
and old, those miliiantly and those passive- 
ly interested in what the article says and 
stands for. Perhaps it is asking too much to 


have Shorts Iiihstrathi supply reprints 
in unlimited number, hut I would at least 
hope they could be supplied at cost. 

James E. Ray 

Hcthlehem. Pa. 

• Reprints arc available. — ED. 

BOYCOTT (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Your article [A Step to an Olympic Boy- 
cott. IXx’. 4) on Harry Edwards and his 
self-sty led marty rs included some interesting 
statements from Edwards. Me says, "We’re 
not try mg to lose the Olympics for the Ameri- 
cans. What happens lo them is immaterial” 
Isn’t he an American, too.' He claims Ne- 
groes have been "utilized as performing 
animals for a little extra dog food." No 
one forces Negroes to enter athletics. No 
one utilizes Wilt Chamberlain. His “little 
extra dog food" checks out at around S250,- 
OtH). Edwards’ plan to keep Negroes from 
athletics leads any thinking person to be- 
lieve he has interests other than the ath- 
letes’ well-being m mind. 

RiCK Earlk 

Wauwatosa, W'is. 

Sirs; 

I am currently on active duty in Viet- 
nam. and I have just tinished reading the 
article concerning Negro athletes and their 
plans to boycott the Games. I think that 
they should boycott, because the injustice 
that they face is too much for them to take 
and still consider themselves Americans. 1 
ihink this IS one of the best ways to show 
the American people the way they feel about 
their treatment. Without them the U.S. will 
certainly lose, and this goes to show that 
we arc a vital part ol the society It's a very 
disheartening feeling to think that you must 
earn your freedom in a free country. 

1 think It’s lime for the while society to 
slop trying to pick one individual to speak 
for the Negro race. They usually pick a mod- 
ern-day lincic Tom and tell the world that 
this IS the Negro. This person is usually 
one Negro who has gotten ahead and thinks 
that he is home free because he is not los- 
ing in blood directly. The Negro of today 
feels (hut he owes his race something, and 
he works toward that goal. What really 
makes the problem stand out is that the 
same practices go on over here. also. The 
Negro gets the worst and most dangcrou.s 
jobs here. 

Wc have been under attack for the last 
three days, and I had a break so 1 dropped 
this letter to let you know how I felt. 

Name and serial no. withheld 
Vietnam 
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Continental designers and engineers start with the 
finest car made in America. 

They refine it; Wraparound parking lights and taillights. 

A new front grille design. 

Improve it: Instrument panel. Interiors. A smoother shifting transmission. 
Test it over 2000 times. Then test it again; our 12-miIe road test. 

Only then is it ready for your approval: 
the 1968 Continental. 


America's most distinguished motorcar. 

Lincoln Continental 






P. Lortllard Compa 


Some cigarettes have good taste. 
Some h^ve reduced tar and nicotine, 


^OnlyTrue has both. 


With or without menthol, True satisfies... satisfies witn^ood taste and reduced tar and nicotine. 
Average yield less than 14.0 mgs. tar; 0.8 mgs. nicotine. 


